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FINAL REPORT 

ON THE 

REVISION OF SETTLEMENT 

OP THE 

AMRITSAR DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE DISTRICT. 


1. The tract to whieli this report refers is the Amritsar District, a 
, . . nearly rectangular section of the narrow strip of country. 

Introductory description. t ' -itv'*- i*i*i 

lyin^ between the Beas and Itavi rivers, which is known 
as the Bari Doab. The Beas forms the south-eastern boundary and the Ravi 


the north-western. Between Amritsar ami the Himalayas lies the Gurdaspur 
District; to the south-west, further down the Doiib, is the district of Lahore. 


Nearly in the centre is the city of Amritsar, the third largest in the Province, 
to which the numei'ous good roads of the district naturally converge, and 
through which runs the main line of the North-Western Railway from Peshawar 
to Delhi, and the Grand Trank Road. A branch lino of railway runs from 
Amritsar to Pathankot at the foot of the hills in the Gurdaspur District. The 
tract is small and compact in size, only four out of the thirty-one districts of 
the Province having a smaller total area, while no point is more than 32 miles 
distant from head-quarters. As at present constituted it is divided into three 
tahsils, Amritsar, Tarn Taran and Ajnala, of which the first named lies next 
to Gurdaspur, the second to Lahore, and the third, which is also the smallest, 
stretches along the Ravi, the whole breadth of the district. In short, the tract 
is limited in area, central, easily accessible in all parts, favoured by good com¬ 
munications, fertile, fully cultivated, with more than the average rainfall for a 
plain district, and peopled by a race of peasant cultivators second to none in 
the Punjab. 

2. The district is classed as submontane, the border being about 60 
Comparative fertility of miles from Pathankot, which is at ^ the foot of the hills, 
the different tahsils. a^d about 90 from Dalhousie, but it is itself essentially a 

plain district in character. The surface is level throughout, broken only by a 
ridge of sandy land, which runs across the two southern tahsils. It has been 
included among the submontane districts, merely because, in common with 
others lying along the foot of the hills, it enjoys a slightly heavier rainfall 
than the central districts of the Province. The prevailing soil is a level 
alluvial loam, varied by occasional small tracts of stiffer clay, which again are 
almost invariably found to be fringed by uneven land, more sandy in character 
than the average loam. The clay lands are found in strips running down the 
Doab, along natural depressions, and where the clay is, there also kalar, or salt 
efl3.orescence, is sure to be found. In fertility there is not much to choose 
between the three tahsils, but Amritsar is slighly superior to Tarn Taran, 
according to what may be taken as the general rule, that fertility decreases the 
further a tract lies from the hills. Kalar is most prevalent in Ajnala, and 
there are few villages which are free from it, but in the parts furthest from the 
Ravi it occurs side by side with lands as fertile as any in the district. Produc¬ 
tiveness in this tahsil decreases as the Ravi is approached, however, and the 
tract lying between the Sakki, a perennial stream flowing in a narrow bed 
throughout the length of Ajnala, and the river Ravi is of inferior quality. This 
portion of the tahsil is a more recent formation. All but the eastern portion 
of the Amritsar tahsil is secure from pronounced failure of crops, and even 
that portion would only suffer in abnormal years. Isolated parts of Tarn Taran, 
where irrigation is scarce, have also been classed as insecure, and serious failure 
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in Ajnala is confined to the precarious tract already mentioned as lying between 
the Sakki and the Ravi, and to certain villages on the left bank of the Sakki, 
Though provided with numerous wells, this tract in Ajnala is the weakest and 
most insecure in the district j it may suffer alike from excess and failure of rain, 
and the character of the people is not such as to enable them to tide over 
difficulties with success. When referring to the assessment imposed this sub¬ 
ject will be noticed more in detail, but the above will sufficiently serve to 
indicate the nature of the district. Further details as to each tahsi'l will be 
found in the printed Assessment Reports. 


3. 


Area and boundaries. 


Tip till nearly thirty years ago the Raya tahsil (otherwise known as 
the N arowal'Talwandi pargana) was included in Amritsar, 
hot it is now counted in Sialkot. Then from 1867 to 1869 
the experiment', was tried of attaching the Batala tahsil to Amritsar, but this 
was found to be in many ways inconvenient, and it was restored to Gurdaspur, 
So from 1869 onwards, the district has stood as it stands now, divided iulio 
three tahsi'ls. At present it contains 1,075 estates, and the total area is 1,558 
square miles. The following are the details by tahsils :— 


Tahsil. 

Number of 
estates. 

1 

Total area 
in square 
miles. 

Cultirated area 
in sqaare 
miles. 

Amritsar.. . 

i 

377 

546 

440 

Tarn Tfiran .. . 

356 

596 

504 

Ajnala ... . ”* 

342 

416 

1 

258 

Total district r'.. 

1,075 

■ ■ " i 

1,558 

I 1,202 


The proportion of cultivated to total area is thus 81, 85, and 62 per cent., 
respectively, in the three tahsils. All but two of the villages fronting the Ravi 
have fixed boundaries, and for purposes of jurisdiction the outer boundaries of 
tbe Ravi villages have been declared to be the north-westei'n boundary of the 
district. The boundary along the Beas river is liable to shift from year to 
vear, in accordance with rules laid down in 1880, with the concurrence of the 
Kapurthala Darbar. Doubtful points are here enquired into and the boundary- 
revised, each year, after the floods have gone down, by officers deputed from either 
side but this gives much trouble and it is believod a proposal is on foot to 
make this a fixed boundary also. Otherwise the limits of the district are not 
likely to be altered again, and the only change in areas will result from the 
bringing under cultivation of a small part of the little culturable waste that is 
left : much of this waste is hard clay soil, only culturable if irrigation is 
extended and applied to it. .Dialluvial changes are few. 

4. Tbe district is thickly populated and the pressure on the land is 
Popniatiou and land becoming greater every year. Something is being done 
transteri. in the way of sending settlers from overcrowded villages 

to colonize the Government wastes in Jhang and Gujranwala, but the relief thus 
afforded is small, and in years to come the over-population of this and other 
central districts, which have been steadily prospering since annexation, will 
become a serious problem. Excluding the population of Amritsar and Tarn 
Taran cities the latest figures show that to each square mile of total area there 
are in the three tahsils 571, 497 and 540 souls. The figures per square mile of 
cultivation are of course greater and reach in Ajnala the high rate of 872. 
The rural population will probably increase far faster than cultivation, the 
increase in numbers during the last decade having been 14 per cent. It is 
fortunate however, that the bulk of the land is in the hands of the best cultivat¬ 
ing classes, for in Amritsar and Tarn Taran two-thirds, and in Ajnala one-half, 
of the owners of land are Hindu Jats. Muhammadans are found most in 
Ajnala and there as elsewhere they are found to have gravitated towards the 
river. * This tahsil too is the one in which Muhammadan Rdjputs, and Arain$ 
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are found in greatest numbers. Kambohs professing the Sikh religion are met 
■with most in Amritsar, where their villages are models of high farming. 
Broadly it may be said tWt nearly three-fourths of the cultivated area is iu the 
hands of cultivators of the beat stamp, while even in the remaining fourth there 
are many villages which, though owned by men who take a low rank as farmers, 
are cultivated mainly by tenants of the more hardy classes. The district as a whole 
has prospered under a light assessment steadily .diiring the last thirty years, and 
though a full fifth in Amritsar and Ajnala and more than an eighth of the land iu 
Tarn Taran has been sold and mortgaged within that period, there is one redeem¬ 
ing feature, namely, that only a small portion has passed into the hands of 
professional money-lenders. With these latter ' the more prosperous of the 
agriculturists themselves are well able to compete, especially tho.?e who have 
made money by military service. It may be taken that alienation has not 
reached serious proportions in this district yet. Parts of Ajnala are no doubt 
encumbered with a regrettable amount of debt, as well as some of the villages 
near Amritsar city, but throughout the most of the district the indebtedness is 
not prominent. It is least in those parts which are least dependant on artificial 
irtigation for the success of the harvest, and its greater prevalence in other and 
more highly farmed parts of the district points to the heavy money payments on 
account of canal water, and the expense of making and working irrigation wells, 
as being foremost among the causes which lead the agriculturist into debt. 

5. For detailed statistics as to rainfall the Assessment Reports may be 
Rainfall and liability of referred to. It will be sufficient to mention here that an 
crops to failure. anuual fall of about 20 inches is expected along that side 

of the district which is nearest Lahore, and about 25 inches in the part nearest 
to the Gurdaspur District and the hills. Of this total from four-fifths to five- 
sixths fall in the half-year which ends in September, and the remainder during 
the winter season. The more valuable crops grown during the former or 
monsoon season are always irrigated until the rains break in July, after which 
irrigation is mainly used to supplement the natural moisture, but the large areas 
of pulses and fodder crops raised in the two southern tahsils depend entirely on 
timely rain. Even though the average fall during the winter months is small, 
from four to five inches, a total failure of rain happening in that season has 
more disastrous consequences than a failure of the monsoon fall, for the spring 
crops cover double the area sown with autumn crops, and wheat is the great 
staple of the district. Still it is surprising with what a small amount of rain 
the spring crops may be brought to maturity, and a fall in winter much exceed¬ 
ing the average is not an unmixed benefit in Amritsar. The lighter hdrdni 
layds found in Tarn Taran and Amritsar tahsils of course benefit, and the well 
cattle are given in such a season the rest of which they often stand much in 
need, but the outturn on irrigated lands often suffers, and those grown in or near 
the clayey depressions which intersect the northern half of the district are apt to 
be injured seriously. The success of the chief, or spring, harvest is best assured 
by rain in late autumn, which allows the ground to be prepared with advantage 
and the seed put in in time, a couple of inches of rain in December, the same in 
January, one in February, and by an absence of high winds in March. In the 
best irrigated tracts more than this would not be wished for, .and this would 
ensure the harvesting of a crop above the average. The floods of the summer of 
1875 are better remembered throughout the district than the earlier years in 
which the rains held off, and probably will be remembered as long as the di¬ 
sastrous seasons which occurred in the Kharif of 1891, and the Rabi of 1892, tlie 
driest which the district has known within twenty years. In the last named 
season suspensions had to be freely given in the parts of Ajnala which lie beyond 
the Sakki nala, and it is a question whether they might not have been given with 
advantage in the sandy and hangar tracts of the Amritsar tahsil. Even in these 
parts of the district, suspension of revenue will hardly be required once in a 
decade, but they are tracts which when the rain fails in two successive seasons 
may well cause some anxiety to the authorities. The Amritsar tahsil, being in 
the hands of more thrifty and hardy cultivators, would recover sooner after 
such a time, but the north-west portion of Ajnala would be seriously thrown 
back and is the most precarious in the distinct. Here, whenever suspensions of 
revenue have been necessary, it would be well to allow the next kharif harvest 
to pass by without recovering any but a nominal part of the balance, and in 
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subsequent seasons the recoveries should always be smaller in the khanf than in 
the rabi, and should not be attempted unless the villages affected have had a 
harvest equal to or better than the average. Suspension of reveniie is ^ a new 
experiment in Ajnala, and unless the system is carefully worked, and pains are 
taken to explain to the people the objects and advantages of it, and to recover 
in well adjusted instalments which will not press heavily on any village, well- 
meant endeavours will be apt to miss the mark. The matter has been separately 
noticed in a report to the Financial Commissioner regarding the areas to be 
classed as secure and insecure, and a note has been drawn up containing 
suggestions as to suspensions of revenue, should they again become necessary in 
Ajnala. 

6, The district is well provided with wells and the advantages of canal 
irrigation have been extended to almost the whole of the Tarn 
irngation. Turan tahsil, to about two-fifths of Amritsar, and to about 

the same portion of Ajndla. Taking the Amritsar tahsil first and Ajnala last, 
the area regularly watered by wells is in tbe three tahsils 38, 18, and 44 per cent. 
'Phis is increasing in Amritsar and Ajnala, stationary or even falling off in Tarn 
Taran, where the people prefer canal water where they can get it, and can even 
afford with their light assessment to throw their wells out of work and give the 
land up to the canal. The increase in wells is most noticeable in the river side 
tracts of Ajnala, where the recession of the Eavi has drawn the moisture out of 
the soil, and made irrigation a necessity where it was once scarcely needed. 
This may therefore be regarded more as a sign of the people trying to protect 
themselves against a change in their conditions than as a mark of material im¬ 
provement or prosperity, and in Amritsar the increase is largely due to old 
wells once abandoned from some defect being again put into work. Sub-soil 
saturation by filtration of canal water has led to a rise in water level, and has 
made well irrigation easier throughout the most of the district. Canal irriga¬ 
tion has been supplied to an area which in the three tahsils amounts to 14, 24, and 
19 per cent, respectively of the whole area cultivated. This too is being slightly 
extended by the opening of new distributaries, but the policy of the Irrigation 
Department in making these extensions is to give only a monsoon supply for 
the kharif harvest, and so allow the more valuable crops, such as rice and cane 
to be raised in larger quantities, not to supplant tbe wells which at present 
irrigate the wheat, or enable new lands to be broken up, for there are none to 
break up in the tracts to which these advantages are being extended. The table 
here given, taken from para. 61 of tho Assessment Eeport of the Ajnala tahsil 
contrasts in a convenient form the crops of the three tahsils :■— 


Crop. 


Rice . 

... 

Maize ... ... •• . 


Cane ... 


Cotton ... ... ... ... 

. 

Pulses and inferior millets 


Jowilr . 


Wheat . 


Barley ... ... . 


Gram . 


Mixed wheat and gram . 


Oil seeds of both harvests . 


Vegetable and spices of both harvests 

. 

Spring fodder ... ... ... ... 

Total 


Amritsar. Tarn Taran. Ainiila. 


3 3 7 

5 e 7-5 


4 1 4 


3 3 3 

9 & 3 

13 14 6-ff 

27 24 42-5 

3 I 1 6 

3 13 3-5 


17 18 3 

2 3 2 

3 2 3 


8 ? » 


100 100 100 
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7. The above paras, are intended merely to give an outline sketch 
DeBcriptiouoftah«is. of the physical features of the country, its people, and 
agricultural conditions, and advantages of rainfall and 
irrigation. For further details regarding each tahsil the Assessment Reports 
may be referred to. In these all the statistics bearing on the assessment of 
the district have been set out, and it will only here be necessary before proceed¬ 
ing to refer to the re-assessment operations now brought to a close, to state 
briefly the leading features of each tahsil and of the circles into which it has 
been divided for assessment purposes. 


Amritsar tabsil. 


8. The Amritsar tahsil slopes very gradually down across the Doab, 
from the narrow end resting on the Beas, to the broader 
end which marches with Ajnala and in which the city lies. 
The soil, originally alluvial in character, is in the main a firm fertile loam, but 
through the centre runs the sandy ridge which is the main feature of the upper 

f iart of this Doab. Between this central ridge and the Beas is found an up- 
and tract of firm soil, ending in a cliff overhanging the Beas. On the other 
side the sand ridge terminates in a drainage line known as the Kasiir nala 
yhich sharply marks the boundary between the canal-irrigated portion of the 
tahsil and that dependent on wells alone. With very few exceptions, all villages 
to the right of the Kasiir iiiala are canal-irrigated, and here the country is often 
traversed by clayey depressions carrying the surface drainage of the Doab down 
to the basin in which the city lies. Thus the tahsil might, if none but physical 
features were followed, be fairly divided into three tracts (1) the upland loam, 
(2) the central, where the prevailing soil is varied by frequent irregular ridges 
of sand, and (3) the clayey tract where the soil hardens, the country lies lower 
and irrigation is applied to the best advantage. But for statistical convenience, 
these physical features have not always been taken as the boundaries of the 
circles adopted for assessment purposes. Four circles were formed (1) the 
Bangar or upland tract above-mentioned, the dividing line between which and 
the sandy country is somewhat arbitrary, (2) the central light-soiled portion, 
jpZws a line of canal-irrigated villages on the further or right bank of the Kasiir 
mla, (3) the bulk of what remains of the richer tract advantaged by the canal, 
and (4) a narrow strip lying beyond the third circle, on the borders of Ajnala, 
where there exists a marked decrease in fertility. These have been named the 
Bet Biingar, Jandiala, Nahri and Mirankot circles, the names in the second 
and fourth being taken from the principal villages. The characteristics of the 
first is the comparative depth of the wells, of the second the lightness of the 
soil, in the third the copious irrigation and consequent higher cultivation, and 
higher rents, and in the fourth the limited kharif harvest and hard gritty soil. 
In the third circle the lands immediately around the city are exceptionally rich 
and valuable, and might well have been formed into a separate subdivision for 
assessment purposes, (as it was inevitable they should be much higher rated 
than anything else in the tahsil), but for the inconvenience of breakino- the 
continuity of crop and area statistics of the Nahri circle. ° 


9. In Tarn Taran the country lends itself less easily to subdivision 
Tarn Tiran tahsil accordiog to uatural features. Here as in Amritsar the 
highest part of the tahsil is that overlooking the Beas 
at the edge of the abrupt cliff or Dhaia wliich along the whole line prevents the 
river from eating out a new course inland. Below this cliff runs a narrow edge 
of recently formed land subject to river changes. A line of villages fronting 
the river was formed into a separate assessment circle known as the Bet 
Bangar, this again being in two distinct portions, one, below the cliff, consist¬ 
ing of soils of very varied degrees of fertility, and the other above the cliff, in 
which irrigation is almost prohibitive owing to the great depth of the wells. 
The rest of the tahsil is crossed by a continuation of the sand ridge found in 
Amritsar, and by various drainage lines, but these are less distinctly marked. 
This tract, known as the Manjha, was divided into two circles by a rather 
arbitrary line running up to the north-western point, only distinguished from 
each other by the fact that natural fertility diminishes as the border of the 
Amritsar tahsil is left behind, and the border of Kasiir approached. What 
difference there used to be has been lessened and obscured by the spread of 
canal-irrigation. The more fertile portion, that nearest the hills and the 
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Amritsar border, was named the Upper Manjha, that lower down and nearer 
to Lahore the Central Manjha. This Manjha tract has always enjoyed a light 
aBsessment, but, chiefly owing to irrigation by the canal, it has advanced in 
prosperity more than any other part of the district, and is now nearly on a par 
with the older and more settled portions. 

10. In Ajndla four circles were formed for assessment purposes. Like 
the other two tahsils, the land is practically a dead level 
* “ ■ plain, with a slight slope down to the Ravi valley. The 

chief natural feature is the Sakki Nalla, a sluggish, narrow, perennial stream 
formed by the overflow of a swamp iu Gurdaspur, which enters from the 
Batala tahsil and winds in a tortuous course throughout the length of Ajnala, 
finally joining the Ravi. Two circles lie between this and the Ravi, one made 
up of the line of villages affected by the river, the other of those which, lying 
beyond the reach of the river, occupy the Hithar, or low-lying country of com¬ 
paratively recent formation on the left bank of the Sakki. On the right bank 
the country is higher, and these uplands have been divided into the Uthar and 
the Nahri circle, the former a belt of villages partly canal-irrigated but mainly 
depending on wells, the other profusely irrigated, for the most part, by the 
Lahore branch of the canal. The tahsil has always been relatively moi*b 
highly assessed than the other two, so much so, that on two occasions the assess¬ 
ment has had to be reduced between Settlements. The canal-irrigated portion 
is rich and prosperous, but several villages on the left bank of the Sakki, and 
many of those between the Sakki and the river, have at one time or another 
suffered from over-assessment and are not in a satisfactory condition. The 
soil is often unfertile and depends much on well-irrigation. The proprietors are 
not of the hardy stamp of the Manjha Jats, are easily discouraged by the frequent 
calamity of season to which they are subject, and apt to take long to recover 
from its effects. 

11. But if this northern portion of the Ajnala tahsil be excepted, there 
General remarks on the 13 no doubt that tho district has made a great advance in 
prosperity during the last thirty years. It has had the 
advantage of a light assessment. The land is in the hands of a sturdy race 
which, as cultivating material, is second to none in the Province. The soil is fer¬ 
tile, their own industry and enterprise has led to the breaking up of most of the 
little waste that was left, and to the sinking of wells so numerous that there is 
now on an average one to every 77 acres of cultivated land. The crops are 
still further secured by the State canals which irrigate a fifth of the cultivated 
area. There is a ready market and easy communications. Population is 
steadily increasing. The climate is on the whole a healthy one, and the rural 
population at each succeeding census has shown an increase. 



CHAPTER IL 


REVENUE HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT UP TO THE PRESENT 
REVISION OF SETTLEMENT. 

12. On the decline of the Moghal Empire, the tract now comprised in 

the Amritsar District was gradually taken possession of 
powerful of the Sikh chiefs and confederacies. 

Prominent among these in Amritsar were the Ahluwalia 
Sardars, and the Ramgarhia, Bhangi, and Kanhaya wis/s. In Tarn Taran the 
Ahluwalias were all powerful in the south ; most of the remainder was ruled by the 
Bhangi misl. Tahsil Ajnala, then known as the Saurian ilaqua, was more 
sub-divided, Sardar Jodh Singh of Saurian, Karm Singh of Chhina, and Nar 
Singh of Chamiari, held a large part of the country, and the Kanhaya seems 
to have been the only one of the confederacies that was strongly represented. 

These chiefs gradually pve way to the dominant power of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, who from about 1810 A.D., onwards began acquiring all that he 
could. At first he was leagued with the Kanhaya mid. The Alhuwillias were 
driven across the river and the Bhangis, the Ramgarhias, and minor chiefs 
brought under subjection. The Gil chief still retained some power, exercised 
under the Maharaja at Majitha, and the Sidhus were in the same position at 
Atari.^ The Sindhanwalia family, which was related to the Maharaja, received a 
jdgir in Ajnala. 

13. Annexation by the British followed in 1S49, and with others the 
The aummary settle- Amritsar District was then formed. At first the Talwandi 

Pargana (now known as Tahsil Raya) on the right bank 
of the E4vi, formed part of it, but as this has long since been attached to the 
Sialkot District, and did not form part of the tract settled by Mr. Davies 
at the regular settlement of 1352, it may be left out of consideration. The 
Sikhs had levied revenue by an appraisement of the produce and records of 
their collections were available at annexation. It was oh the basis of these 
records that Major Lake made his summary settlement in 1849-50, The time 
allowed was short and the information scanty, and it is therefore not surprising 
that the assessments of this Settlement were very unequal. Instances of 
severity are few in the Tarn Taran tahsil, which had been judiciously adminis¬ 
tered under the Sikhs by Misr S4hib Dial and Sardar Lehna Singh, but in 
Alnritsar, and especially in Ajnala, a crushing assessment was often imposed. 
Fortunately the summary settlement jamas were only paid for three or four years 
and thus did little harm. The regular settlement was begun in 1852, under 
Mr. R. H. Davies, with Mr. Egerton, Mr. Blyth, and Aga Kalbiabid Khan as 
his assistants. 

14. I do not know that I need refer at any length to the operations 

of this the first regular settlement. While it was pro- 

oeeding, the limits of the district were altered, villages 
_ being taken in from Lahore, and interchanges being made 
with Gurddspur, mainly with the object of straightening the boundary. Other 
transfers were made between tahsils, the most important being that the tract 
which now forms the Bet Bangar circle of Amritsar was added to that tahsil 
from Tarn Taran, and that a number of villages, near where the Lahore branch 
of the canal now enters Ajnala, were taken from Amritsar and included in 
Ajnala. The fact that these changes took place while the settlement was going 
on make Mr. Davies’ report difficult to follow, and the difficulty is increased 
by his having treated separately the villages of which the revenue was taken by 
Government, and these of which the revenue was assigned. His report consists 
only of 25 pages, but Mr. Blyth, who was in charge of the Tarn Tar^n tahsil, 
submitted a longer report containing many interesting details. The stateinents 
submitted with the report might have furnished further information if they 
were forthcoming, but they were not printed with the report an4 are not now 
to be found. 
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15. The instructions received by Mr. Davies appeared to have required 

him to being out a jama which should be equal to one- 
foUoweTin fourth of the gross produce. The area of each tahsll was 

® ' divided into assessment circles, and within each circle the 

estates were classified according to fertility. Mr. Davies’ report deals more with 
the results of his assessment than with the methods by which he arrived at it, 
but he writes that he “ separated the revenue into land and water revenues ” 
by which he appears to have meant that within each class he had a separate 
rate for land watered by wells, and one for unirrigated land. The former was 
applied to the laud which was recorded as ckdhi at measurement, and was dis¬ 
tributed by the people among the owners of each well according to the share 
each held in the well. The unirrigated rate was distributed according to the 
wishes of the proprietors, and the tenure of the villages. Lands irrigated from 
the Hash Canal, a channel cut by the Sikhs, were not separately rated, but the 
“ increased fertility from that source,” writes Mr. Davies, (page 23 of report) 
prevented a greater reduction of revenue than otherwise would have taken 
place.” Apparently the profits of canal irrigation were thus indirectly taken 
into account in fixing the assessment. 

16. As far as I can gather from the few details given in the report, ^lie 

jama of the summary settlement was reduced by 10 per 
Amritsar, raised 7 per cent, in Tarn Taran, and 
reduced by 11 per cent, in Ajnala. And, excluding the 
sums assessed on petty revenue-free grants, the jamas announced were :— 

Es. 

. 4,32,446 

. 2,58,244 

. 2,74,260 

Total District ... ... 9,64,950 

The rates at which these jamas fell on cultivation were respectively Re. 1-15-lOj 
Re. 1-1-8 and Rs. 2-3-5 per acre. The reductions were said to be necessary 
on account of the fall in prices. The demand of the regular settlement was 
paid without difficulty in Tarn Taran, and was collected in full in Amritsar. 
But as prices continued to fall, it soon became evident that the demand of 
the summary settlement had not been sufficiently reduced in Ajnala, where the 
new revenue began to press heavily on the people, even before the Government 
sanction to Mr. Davies’ proceedings had been received. Cultivators began to 

desert and balances accumulated, A revision of Mr. Davies’ assessment was 
taken in hand by Mr. Blyth, who drew up a scheme of relief. Further details 
as to the measures taken are given in paras, 19 to 21 of the Assessment Report 
of the Ajnala tahsil, and it will be sufficient here to state that, in 1859, it was 
found necessary to write off the balances as irrecoverable, and to pej'manently 
reduce the assessment by Rs. 27,076 in 128 villages (more than a third of the 
tahsil). Adding in reductions which had previously been sanctioned by the 
Chief Commissioner in 1858, the total sum by which Mr. Davies’ assessment 
was reduced may be stated as Rs. 36,000 or 15 per cent. The relief thus 
afforded was for the time being sufficient and was given to the villages most in 
need of it after a careful enquiry by Mr. Blyth. His notes as to the condition 
of each village are still extant in English, and may even yet be of use should 
such a crisis again occur. 

17. The term of the regular settlement had been fixed at ten years, 
which expired in 1862. The district was again placed 
settlement under settlement. Mr. B. A. Prinsep, Settlement Com- 
° ‘ missioner, was in charge, with Agha Kalbiabid Khan as 

his assistant, Mr. J. B. Lyall and Mr. Saunders were both attached to the 
district for short periods. The announcement of the demand was made in a 
number of villages by Mr. Lyall, and in a few by Mr. Saunders, and the 
inspection notes on 14 villages are in the hand-writing of Mr. Lyall, but 
beyond this, little trace of their work is now extant. Mr. Prinsep entered up in 
the village note-books the inspection notes of the villages in the Amritsar and 
Tarn Taran tahsils, and in a part of Ajnala. But even these are only the con¬ 
clusions he arrived at after an examination of the figures, and are rarely a 


Amritaai' 
Tarn Taran 
Ajnala 
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record of what be observed after personally visiting the village. In a great 
part of Ajnala no inspection notes were recorded at all, A translation is given 
of a brief note containing tbe opinion of the Agha Sahib as to what the village 
should pay, and the figured statistics regarding each estate have been filled in, 
but that is all. After the revenue had been announced these village figures 
were for the whole district abstracted by assessment circles, and Mr. Prinsep 
recorded the reasons which led him to fix certain rates for each circle, with a 
brief account of its condition. These abstracts have been printed, and have 
been of some service to me. But no report of his operations was prepared by 
Mr. Prinsep. Agha Kalbiabid Khan bad an intimate knowledge of the district, 
and he was no doubt often verbally consulted by Mr. Prinsep, but he was un¬ 
acquainted with English. With the one exception noted above no notes of his 
bearing on the assessment have come down to me. I mention these facts in 
order to show how little recorded information is available regarding the condi¬ 
tion of the district at the time of reassessment, the way in which Mr. Davies’ 
assessment was found to have worked, the reasons which led to particular rates 
and yamds being fixed, and generally regarding the proceedings of those who 
have gone before me, 

I gather, how^ever, that Mr. Prinsep was of opinion that, Mr. Davies’ 
assessment had w^orked very fairly. The chief faults he found were that the 
distribution was not altogether satisfactory, and that the area irrigated by wells 
had been over-measured. Consequently the chdhi rate had been applied to too 
large an area, and villages depending much on wells had been overrated. The 
faulty distribution he took to be a consequence of tlie minute snb-divi.sion of 
villages into classe.s, which had induced a treatment of individual villages which 
w'as too mechanical to ensure fair adjustment of demand to capacity, 

18. Mr. Prinsep’s own system was on broader lines. He was required 
. , , to take only half the landlord’s net assets, orders whicli 
revised assessment was caetens panous nece^fsitateci a r^^dnction ol v per cent, on 
IMr. Davies’j'ama. For Mr, Davies had been instructed to 
regard 66 per cent, of the gross produce as the landlord’s share and to consider 
half that as the share to which Government was theoretically entitled. In 
1865, 50 per cent, of the gross produce was treated as the landlord’s share. Mr. 
Prinsep rejected all classes and first divided the total area of an assessment 
circle into fniiihai or not assessed and mdJguzdri or assessed. Into the first was 
thrown the waste and all petty mdfi land, whether cultivated or not. In the 
second was placed the culturable and tbe khdlsa cultivated area. His standard 
rate on cultivation for the circle having been obtained from bis estimates accord¬ 
ing to produce and ploughs, and after a consideration of its economic conditions 
as shown by statistics, was applied to the khdlsa evdtivated area, which gave 
him the j'ama by rates on all khdlsa cultivation. Next the wells were divided 
into taxable and revenue-free; the latter were left out of account. The average 
lump sum, or dbidna, which his sliding scale showed him to be suitable for the 
circle was multiplied into the number of taxable wells, and the result added to 
tbe jama 'oy rates on all khalsa cultivated land gave him tbe revenue-rate stand¬ 
ard jama for the circle, both land and wells. In village to village assessment, 
be would go above bis rates if the area of culturable waste was large, or else 
impose a progressive assessment. To this end he classified all estates into (i) 
fully cultivated {ii) fairly cultivated and (Hi) not fully cultivated or backward. 
Land irrigated by canals he assessed as if it was unirrigated, but he imposed in 
addition a fluctuating owner’s-rate, or water-advantage rate. In the Amritsar 
District this was throughout a uniform rate of one rupee per acre, paid by all 
land which happened to receive canal water in the khan'f harvest; if the same 
land received canal water again in the rabi harvest it paid, for the second crop, 
half rates or eight annas an acre. 


19. Thus all land in its unirrigated aspect paid a rate whicli in the 


Mr. Prinsep’s rates. 


Amritsar circles ranged from Re. 1-12-0 an acre to Be. 
1-4-0, in Tarn Taran from Be. 1-6-0 an acre to annas 10, 


and in Ajnala from Re. 1-10-0 to Re. 1-4-0. In addition the owners of chdhi 
land paid a lump sum per v/cll, wdiich varied according to the area watered, the 
depth and condition of the well, and the rain-fall of the circle. The standard 
dbidna in the Amritsar circles varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 10, in Tarn Taran from 
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Rs. 12 to Rs. 8, and in Ajnala from Rs. 16 to Rs. 12. The actual sura rated on 
each well was fixed at the time when the revenue was distributed over holdings, 
and it was intended tliat) it should be remitted when a well broke down, and 
imposed, during the currency of settlement, on any wells newly sunk. Land 
actually watered from the canal in any given season paid water-advantage rate 
as above stated. 

20. About the time when Mr. Prinsep annnounced the assessment in 
Proposal to make his Amritsar, L e., in 1865, it appears there was some discussion 

assessment permanent. as to whether the assessment should not be made perma¬ 
nent, for no one foresaw the great rise in prices which was eventually to set in. 
Accordingly, in villages which he classed as fully cultivated, Mr. Prinsep fixed 
two jamas. The one was to be the demand suited to the existing condition of 
the village and was to be liable to enhancement at subsequent settlements. The 
other, a slightly higher sum, was to be the maximum, demand, the most which 
Government could exact if the assessment was made permanent. At announce¬ 
ment the proprietors were asked to make their choice between the two. If they 
took the lower sum they would have the advantage of escaping taxation on what¬ 
ever waste they might breakup until the district was next assessed; if tluey 
declared themselves ready to take the higher, either immediately at the time of 
announcement, or at any time during the currency of settlement, it was to be 
considered their fixed and permanent jama and was not to be liable to be en¬ 
hanced, This, I believe, was the alternative put before the people by Mr, 
Prinsep, though the exact scope of the intention is not very clear. Certain 
villages did take np the higher jama at once, and I found that the fact was per¬ 
fectly well remembered when 1 came to reassess them. The question was re¬ 
ferred to Government by the Settlement Officer of Gurdaspur, and it was ruled 
that, as Mr. Pi’insep never received any authority to make this announcement, 
Government was not bound by it, and the jamas so fixed and taken up might if 
necessary be enhanced. We were, however, to take into consideration in fixing 
the jamas of such villages the fact that they had during 25 years been misled 
into paying more than they otherwise would have had to pay, 

21. After Mr. Prinsep’s jami had been paid for some time, the well 
Term of revised settle- known Controversy began as it whether it was not altogether 

meut finally fixed. iustifficient, as to the term for which it should be paid, and 

even as to whether it should be confirmed at all. The full details as to what took 
place will be found in pages 1073 to 1127 of the Selections from the records of 
the Financial Commissioner. In the end the assessment was sanctioned as 
originally announced, for twenty'years, dating from the kharif harvest of 1865, 
(letter No. 1637, dated 7th November 1873, from the Secretary to Government, 
Punjab). 

22. The result of Mr. Prinsep’s reassessment of the three tahsils 

is'given below. The progressive increases were in most 
^ “ ' cases to become due after ten years, but there were several 

cases, in Ajnala especially, where the increase was not to be taken until after 
twenty years. This was the terra of settlement, but as it actually ran in 
Ajnala for 27| years an opportunity did occur for taking these long deferred 
increments: — 


j 

Tahsil. 

Initial. 

Doferrod. 

Ultimate. 

Amritsar. 

Bs. 

4,02,895 

Es. 

12,420 

Ba. 

4,15,315 

Tarn Taran . 

2,81,323 

11,000 

2,92 323 

Ajnala 

2,32,223 

10,401 

2,42,624 

Total . ... 

9,16,441 

33,821 

9,50,262 


The sums assessed for purposes of calculating cesses, on the areas of 
petty revenue-free grants are excluded from the above. The net result was 
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an immediate reduction of 5 per cent, in eacli of the Amritsar and Ajnala 
tahsils. d’die demand in Tarn Taran remained almost as it had been before. 
The decrease, hoivover, in the first two tahsils disappeared when the progress!v'e 
increase fell in after ten years, and an increase of 4 per cent, resulted in 
'I'am Taran. 

23. It has already been stated that Mr. Prinsep found fault with the 
^ assessment of 1852 as throwing too great a share of the 

t8 woi-mg. burden on land irrigated by wells, owing to an over¬ 

measurement of chain areas. Mr. Prinsep was blamed by the Government 
of the day for having surrendered Government revenue ow ing to an under- 
ostiniate of the.area a well could water, and the imposition of inadequate 
(ihidna on wells. It was further alleged that he had miscalculated the rise 
in rents and profits, and wrongly set off an exaggerated sum on account of 
increased cost of production, resulting in a loss, as estimated in the Amritsar 
District alone, of Rs. 2,38,000 per annum. It may be a question, whether, 
without a much more careful adjustment and distribution of the burden, the 
district could have borne in U'‘65 .an increase of this amount. Certainly had 
.such an increase been imposed the district would not have come through, 
so well as it did, the period of scarcity which occurred in 1809 to 1871. 
However tins may be, the assessment was punctually and easily paid, except 
in the Hitluir and Snihiba tracts of Ajniila which in 1875, owing to a succession 
of adverse seasons, began to get into difficulties. In 1880 accumulated balances 
of Us. 18,000 had to be remitted in 163 villages of that tahsil, and reductions 
in revenue amounting to Rs. 5,338 were granted in 39 estates. 

With this exception, Mr. Prinsep’s light assessment has on the whole 
worked well, and his system has remained unchanged during the currency 
of the settlement. In one re.^pect his plan was departed from. It was 
subsequently ruled by Government that the dlidna on wells which fell in, 
was not to be remitted, and that dhidna on wells newly sunk was not 
to be imposed. No doubt this decision tended to the simplification of the 
revenue account, and has obviated the settlement of a number of doubtful 
claims to e.vemption. It has also had the advantage of stimulating the people 
to make new wells, and to replace those fallen in, and so avoid having to 
pay chdhi revenue on land which had become bdrdni. And the cases where 
it iias resulted in liard-sliip have not been noticeably numerous. But it has 
bad the effect of making the people disinclined to put any but moderate suras 
on their wells at the present settlement, and tl»e rate at which the dbidaa they 
have adopted in distribution falls on rhdiu land is far short of the chdhi rate 
approved by Government for each circle for as.sessment purposes. Suspen.sion.s 
and remissions in Amritsar and Tarn Taran have rarely been necessary, and 
then only on account of damage by floods, locusts, or hail storms, calamitie.s 
which cannot be foreseen. Faulty distribution and village to village asses.s- 
ment was found to have been commonest in Ajnala, where the assessment wa.s 
closer} and where personal acquaintance with the villages is essential to 
securing fair taxation. It was to causes such as these that the necessity of 
affording relief to certain villages of Ajnala in 1880 has to some extent to be 
traced. 


24. I instance the following as jaoints which may have interfered 
Points in which ths witli tlic otlierwisc successful working of Mr. Prinsep’s 

working has been defective. aSSeSSmCUt : — 

(1) The water-advantage rate, one rupee an acre, was too uniform 
and inelastic. Villages which could secure a good flow paid 
at the same rate as those in which the water could be only led 
with difficulty to the land to be irrigated. Good and bad soils 
paid alike, as did villages at the head of a rdjbdha and those 
at the tail, the poorest of sandy tracts, and the best of rice 
lands. The rate was light and any one who did not find canal 
irrigation profitable could stop taking water and escape paying 
the rate, but the inequality was marked and some variation 
in the rate would have materially increased the income. 
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(2) The progressive assessments were often mistakeTiiy imposed. 

They were not meant to catcli future onlianoed profits from 
rise of prices or often imposed to iiiako an enhancement easier 
to bear. They were as a role meant to provide for extension 
of cultivation, and tlie mistake was made of imposing them on 
villages which had a large area of waste land, believed to 
be culturable, but really so poor as to be not worth breaking np. 

(3) Where progressive increases were taken, there was no provision 

made that it should fall in all cases on the new land broken 
np. Those who had broken up waste shared tlie iiioreased 
burden with those who never had any to break. Where tin' 
breaking of waste was anticipated a fairer method would 
have been to provide that, after a certain interval, new lands 
should come under the same all-round rate as was paid by the 
old cultivated lands. 


(4) The well dhidna was adjusted in each circle to the area an average 
well supposed to water, but sufficient care was not taken tp 
see that within the villages of that circle the dhidna on encli 
well should be adjusted to its individual circumstances and 
capacity. The average sum fixed for the [circle was not suffi¬ 
ciently departed from in applying the dhidna to individual 
wells. And it was too often assumed that a double-wheeled 
well watered necessarily double the area of a single-vvhecled 
well, and could, therefore, pay double dhidna. 


(5) In every village in the district the kharif and rabi instalments of 
revenue were to be equal. Many villages would have been far 
better suited by having unequal instalments fixed, seeing that, 
except in canal villages, the rabi generally occupies doable the 
area occupied by the kharif. But these are minor points, 
connected more with distribution than with the assessraeiit 
of the district as a whole, and it would have been strange if 
Mr. Prinsep, with six settlements to control, had found leisure 
to attend to such minutite. 


25. Taking into account the progressive increases, the reductions in 
AB.ossT,.eut aB it Btcod vevenue in AjnMa, the increase by reassessment of the 
beforu the revision of estate of Amifitsar klias, winch, was specially reassessed 
in 1876, and changes due to alluvion and diluvion and 
similar causes, it was found that tlmjania of each tahsll for the year immediate¬ 
ly preceding that in which the new janm took effect had come to stand at 
the figures given below : — 


tls. 


Amritsar 
Tarn Tax’an 
Ajnala... 


4,o2,7;!9 

3,03,641 

2,70.301 


Total 


10,26,681 


These figures do not include water-advantage rate, which, as will present¬ 
ly be noticed, was abolished from April 1891, along with the cesses paid on 
collections. But they do include assigned revenue of all kinds. 

In addition cesses were being paid. In 1865 these averaged 19| per 
cent, on land revenue. In 1892 they averaged about 21 per cent. 



CHAPTER HI. 


SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE AND REVISION OF RECORDS. 

26. The revised settlement effected by Mr. Prinsep in 1865 ran to a 
^IcasarGS taken to revise close in 1885, having been ultimately sanctioned, as above 

Mr. Prinsep’s assesBiuent, related for twenty years. It might have been expected 
that the earliest opportunity would have been taken to revise an assessment 
which had been decided to be inadequate, but circumstances prevented this 
being done. The chief obstacle was that, with the sanction of the Government 
of India, a scheme was in force in the Punjab, by which the Settlement establish¬ 
ment of the Province was fixed at a strength sufficient to provide for five 
districts being under settlement at one time, the establishment of each complet- 
ed,district being moved to that in which it was proposed to next start operations. 
In 1885 these Settlement parties were fully occupied, and Amritsar had to wait 
its turn. Attention was drawn to the fact that the period in each of the six 
districts settled under Mr. I'rinsep’s supervision would expire at much about the 
same time, and that unless the scheme in force was departed from, considerable 
delay and loss of revenue woidd occur. The expected increase from reassess¬ 
ment in Amritsar was roughly put at Rs. 160,000. It does not appear that 
this forecast was based on any detailed estimate made by an officer deputed to 
report on the prospects of reassessment. No such deputation was made in the 
case of Amritsar. The increase in cultivation was approximately known, prices 
had risen considerably and were likely to rule high, and the existing demand 
•was notoriously light. Uonco it was sufficient to roughly estimate the increase 
obtainable, and as it had been determined on general political grounds to exact 
only a moderate enhancement from the central Sikh districts of the l^rovince 
the figure was set down as given above. 

27. A Conference was held in Simla in the summer of 1887 to discuss 

Renssessmont of Amritsar measures for expediting the reassessment of the districts 
(locidud on in 1S87. Originally settled under Mr. Prinsep's orders. The out¬ 

come of this, as far as Amritsar is concerned, was that it was decided to start 
re-assessment operations at once. It was stated by the late Colonel Wace that 
there was probably no part of the Punjab in which an increased assessment was 
mfW’e fairly due than the Lahore and Amritsar Districts, but it wms strongly 
imsisted on, both by Colonel Wace and Sir James Lyall, that it would be incum¬ 
bent to act with more than usual caution in demanding increased revenue. 
Both officers proposed to assess with decided moderation, and in case of doubt 
to give the landowners the benefit of it. This declaration of the policy of tlio 
Local Government, which was accepted by the Government of India, I have 
endeavoured to bear in mind throughout in subsequently submitting my 
proposed asse.ssments. Other matters of interest wore discussed at this Cou- 
t'oi once, but these need not bp alluded to hero. The proceedings are in print 
and are available for reference. 

28. Sanction to the proposed expenditure, and to the taking up of the 
Appointment of n Set- AmOtsar Settlement, was conveyed by the Government of 

onmniitofficom and scope of India, iu the letter of the Secretary in the Revenue Depart- 
piopnsod operatums. merit, No. y J-R., dated 7th January 1888, which reached me 

at Amritsar on the 16th February” 1888. I bad mean while been posted to the 
Amritsar District as Assistant Commissioner, and was verbally informed that I was 
to conduct the reassessment operations, though no official orders to that effect had 
been issued. On referring the matter I waa informed that none were necessary. 
1 had been invested with the necessary powers of a Collector under the Land 
Revenue Act of 1837, and it was enough if 1 understood what duties were made 
over to me. The usual Notification declaring that reassessment operations were 
about to be begun in Amritsar was, under section 49 of the Land Revenue Act 
of 1887, published in the Punjab Gazette (Notification No. 29 of 26th January 
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1888). As it WAS part of the scheme that the settlement should be a cheap 
one, no Notification declaring that the record of rights should be revised was 
published. This implied, among other matters, that there was to be no re-num¬ 
bering of fields in the field map, and no preparation of such documents as the 
statement of customs. All that was to be done was to reassess the revenue of 
each estate, redistribute it over holdings, amend the existing field map, and file 
the usual annual editions of the record of rights, corrected to date under tho 
usual procedure for incorporating changes by orders passed in mutation cases. 


29. Meanwhile before these orders reached, some attempt had been made 
rrevimia training of pat- in the previous year to train the existing staff of patwaris in 

wiis is Trayerso charts pie- jneasuremeut woi'k. Under the guidance of the District staff 

pared by tho Survey Da- i i i i i a ■ - 

partment. of kaiiungos. Little progress had liowever been made m this, 

and when revision of existing maps, and subsequently, remeasurement of the whole 
district was undertaken, tho training of the patwari staff had practically to be 
undertaken de novo. Oue other step liad been taken, partly with a. view to aid 
the work in hand. A party liad been deputed in the cold weather of 1887-88 
by the Survey Department to prepare Traverse charts and tables for the whole 
district, by measuring and recording the distances between the several tri-junc¬ 
tion points round the outside boundary of each village. H’he results were hautfed 
over to me, and as measurements proceeded, have been used to clieck the maps 
prepared by the patwaris. Practically, it was found that the maps prepared by 
the patwaris, on wluit is known as the square system, were just as correct in out¬ 
line as the polygons prepared by the Survey Department, and much time has 
been spent to little purpose in effecting a comparison between tlie two. More 
mistakes indeed on the part of the professional surveyors have been brought to 
liglit by this process than have been brought home to the patwaris. Where the 
Surveyors mostly wont wrong was in making measurements from, or to, wrong 
points, owing to want of local knowledge on their part, or faulty information 
supplied to them by the landowners. But the comparison, though it proved of 
little use, had to be carried out under existing orders. 

30. Nominally, then, operations may be said to have begun on receipt 

i If! staff o£ on the 15th February 188S. From that date 

tjirdiatrict''howmeasures were taken to collect the exti’a establishment 

which Ijad been sanctioned. It was the intention of the 
Financial Commissioner tliat “ existing tahsil establishments should be fully 
iitilized, and that any additional strength that might be added should be added 
in a form which would work well with these establishments, and admit of easy 
reduction when the work was finished.” Besides a Tahsildar and his Naib in 
each tahsil, the existing establishment consisted of a District kanungo, eleven 
field kanungos, and four otiice kanungos. The services of these kanungos were 
placed at my disposal, and I was required to place the District Tahsildar and 
his Nfiib each in charge of a small circle in his tahsil. I have carried out the 
orders in this respect, but from a Settlement Officer’s point of view, the arrange¬ 
ment is not a satisfactory one, and does not conduce to the turning out of good 
vyork. 


31. The additional staff consisted of an extra Assistant Settlement Officer 
with the powers of an Assistant Collector of the first grade. 
Extra Tahsildar in each tahsil who worked exclu¬ 
sively under my orders. These Extra Tahsildars corresponded 
almost exactly to those who in former settlements were known as Superintend- 
deiits, except that a small part of the tahsil was not under tlieir charge, but 
under that of the District Tahsildar, who reported independently to me. It is 
this division of responsibility within the tahsil that 1 take exception to, as not 
conducive to uniform or harmonious working. Six Deputy Superintendents, 
working in tho field under the Extra Tahsildars, were provided, and 25 field 
kanungos to supplement the District kanungo staff. Provision was made for 
sufficient office establishment, and a sum (which afrerwards proved inadequate 
and had to be doubled) was allowed for temporary establishment. Excluding 
the salaries and travelling allowance of gazetted officers, the total sanctioned 
charge for establishment was Rs. 32,366 per annum; Rs. 6,676 a year were 
allowed for contingencies. 
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32. The material ut first sight did not seem very promising. More 
QiifiliGcHt'ousof iho ittiff than half of tlie field kanungos belonging to the district 

entertaiuod, wcro recently promoted patwaris, who had not served 

before in a settlement. The staff of extra field kamingos, which I eventually 
got together, consisted of a few efficient settlement munsarims, some bad bar¬ 
gains from other Bettlements, raw apprentices trained for a short time in other 
distrieds under settlement, others whose only qualification was that they were 
well educated and had passed the kaniingos’ examination, and lastly patwaris 
whom I promoted myself. Those joined from time to time during the hot 
weather of 1888, but the establishment wa.s not complete until its close. 
Indeed, the Extra I'ahsildar of Tarn Taran, the tahsil which for several reasons, 
appeared to be the one to be first taken in hand for assessment, did not join 
until July. He was the only one of the three Extra Tahsildtirs who had served 
on the staff of a settlement before. 

33. The patwari establishment was described by the late Colonel Wace 
Tho patwari establish- as good and unusually well paid. Certainly it was better 

than was to be found in most districts of the Province at 
the time, but it was not all, I think, well paid. About a third were in receipt 
erf only ciglit rupees a month, which, with wheat selling at from 11 to 20 sers 
the rupee, is not sufficient pay. Only four were Hindi writers, and tho services 
of the.se were soon dispensed with. 1 find that, of the 280 patwaris now borne 
on the establishment, less than half were at -work when settlement operations 
began. The rest have been promoted or transferred, have died, resigned, 
retired with a gratuity, or been dismissed for incompetence or misconduct. 
A school for patwaris was opened during the first and second years and many 
good men were thus passed into the service. Examinations were also held during 
two of the later years to test the knowledge of men who had worked in 
tho field as assistants and whom it was unnecessary to pass through the school, 
actual measurement and record work in the field being better training than any 
a school could afford. Tlironghont the operations the whole of the mapping, 
measurement, arid record work has been done by the patw'aris themselves, assisted 
only in heavy or backward circles by men of tlie same class (themselves candi¬ 
dates for the post of patwari) temporarily entertained in order to push on the 
work. Some small villages have been measured by officers under training, 
Assistant and Extra Assistant Oommissioners, and candidates for tho post of 
iSaib-TahsiTdar and Kaniingo. The staff of patwaris was slightly increased in 
1888, in Tarn I'aran and Ajnala, but it was afterwards found that, especially in 
Tarn Taran, some circles were still too large, and proposals for regrading the 
patwaris, increasing their pay, and further adding to their number, have lately 
been submitted to the Financial Commissioner. These have been sanctioned, 
and from October 1893 the number of patwaris will be 305, divided into three 
grades, the pay of which will be Rs. 14, Rs. 12 and Rs. 10 per mensem, respect- 
tively. I think it may now faiily be .said that the district will be left with a 
good and sufficiently paid establishment. 

34. The summer of 1888 w'as taken up in revising pedigree tables, 
iieasurcmontB on tiio attesting mutatious, and preparing a detailed edition of the 

Kquare system, aniiual recoixl. Measurements nominally began in Novem¬ 

ber 1888, but with an untrained establishment of patwaris, and one of kanuno-os 
partially trained, progress was at first very slow, and the outturn so small that it 
may be said the first cold weather was taken up with instruction. It was at first 
intended only to remeasure completely those villages in which the existing map 
was originally incorrect, or which had changed much, owing to extension of 
cultivation or redisposition of fields in consequence of extended canal irrigation. 
A trial was given to a sy.stem of amending field maps which was in use in Gurdas- 
pnr, and subsequently the Financial Commissioner desired us to try a system 
whiob was in use in Sialkot. Neither of these were found suitable, and finally 
I obtained sanction to remeasure the whole district on what is known as the 
square system. It was calculated that amendment would take almost as long 
as remeasurement, if the time spent on deciding in each village what course was 
to be pursued was considered, and would be unsatisfactory in the end as the 
scale on which the existing maps were drawn (312 feet to the inch) was too 
small to admit of amoudmonts being properly shown. Survey numbers in 
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Amritsar average only two-thirds of an acre in size. The scale used iu our re¬ 
measurement was 200 feet or 40 local harms to the inch. Detached mapping 
sheets were used, some three feet square in size, made of tinted paper, backed with 
cloth, and ruled into squares, sixteen to the sheet. At first sheets made in 
India of Lucknow paper were supplied, and these were in use during the first 
year of operations. After that English made sheets of a superior make were 
obtained, but the quality of the supply received in later years from England, 
through the Director of Land Records, fell off, and the paper, it was found, 
turned colour and cracked easily, coming away from the cloth. The villages in 
which only an amended copy of the existing map was filed, number only four¬ 
teen. The rest were all completely remeasured and in every case, whether the 
map was amended or not, the fields were renumbered in a new series. The 
original mapping sheets made in the field have in all oases been filed in the 
office as the standard copy. Only in cases where the original sheet - was so 
defaced or damaged by accident as to be wholly unworthy of being filed was it 
faired out, as it was believed to be the intention of the Financial Commissioner 
that as little fairing of maps and records as was possible should be attempted. 
The patwari made two copies of each map for his own use, one on country-made 
ruled mapping sheets for reference in cases of doubt, or from which to giyp 
extracts when required, and one on cloth for field inspection work. Waste, fit 
and unfit for cultivation. Government property, village roads, &c., have been 
shown on the maps in distinctive colours, both in the patwaris’ copies and in tho 
originals filed in the Record Office. Such of the colouring as was done by the 
patwaris themselves was not good, and some of the maps have been a good deal 
disfigured in the process. But the moat of the colouring was done by men. 
specially entertained, and this was much better done. 

35. The unit of area adopted all through was the Icandl. Twenty 
Unit of area adopted ia war/d.‘! go to the kandl, and tlicrc are four kandls in the 

the record. local bigha, eight in the local ghumdo. In the Englisli aero 

there are 9'68 kandls. In speaking of a field which is less tlian a ghnmdo in 
size, the agriculturist will generally refer to it as consisting of so many kandU. 
Larger areas will usually be referred to as containing so many highds. He will 
very rarely, in speaking of area, refer to the number of ghtmdos. The bigha is 
the local unit in common speech for all but very small areas, and rates of rent 
and revenue are always quoted by the people in the bigha measure. In our 
records the areas have all been stated in kandls and marlds, village totals being 
again expressed in ghurndos. Rates of rent have however been quoted in the 
record in highds to avoid calculating them down to the kandl. 'I'he unit of 
weight is the/mc/ia OTuri of 16 standard sers, and when an agriculturist speaks 
of a man or a sir he should always be understood as referring to tlie local 
measure of weight, which is two-fifths of the standard moasui’e. When he 
wishes to speak of the latter he will always distinguish it by the addition of the 
word pakka. As the local man is ■ two-fifths of the standard maund, and the 
bigha is (very nearly) two-fifths of the English acre, the conversion of rent per 
bigha into rent per acre can easily be made, though it has to bo remem¬ 
bered it will not be quite correct for very large areas. 

36. Between November 1888, when measurements began, and July 

1889 only 10 per cent, of the district was mapped. Dur- 

Progress of msaBurements. ■ .1 . * 01 j. 1 i. j t 

ing the next year ol per cent, was completed, in the 
third year, vu., from November 1890 to Juno 1891, 48 per cent, of the work 
was got through. The remaining 9 per cent, was completed between Nov¬ 
ember 1891 and the end of January 1892. If it be assumed that measurement 
work only began in earnest in February 1889, and that up to that time the 
staff was in training, it may be said that throe years were occupied in 
measurement. During this time there were of course frequent interruptions. 
Two months at least had to be devoted to field inspection after each harvest. 
During the rainy months most of the men were in recess drawing up the 
annual record of completed villages, copying maps, and putting the finishing 
touches to the measurement record. In the earlier years the orders required 
the District patwaris to attend on the Canal patwaris, while the latter were 
measuring up the area irrigated in the current harvest, and this invol¬ 
ved some loss of time. Finally the census of 1891 withdrew the whole 
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staff for at least two montbs in the busiest time of the year and caused a serious 
interruption. A few patwaris were afterwards deputed to Lahore to help in 
abstraction of the census figures. The last part of the measurement in the 
Tarn Taran tahsil was rather hurried and in respect of accuracy fell 
short of what it should have been. The new assessment was announced in 
that tahsil in November 1891 before measurement was completed. In order 
to have the distribution made on the new areas and numbering, it was 
necessary to push on and complete what remained to be mapped. Accord¬ 
ingly, extra men were put on, some of whom were imperfectly acquainted 
with the system, and work was turned out faster than it could be checked. 
Most of the errors then committed have since been put right, but I fear 
that some remain. This was not the ca.se in the other two tiihsHs, where 
it was possible to finish the work at comparative leisure. Still the difficulty 
experienced in Tarn Taran is unavoidable in a district subjected to complete 
measurement. The process, with the staff usually allowed, takes at least 
three years if the square system is followed, and it is generally expected 
that the first tahsil should be assessed before the expiry of three years from 
cammencement of operations. 

37. 1 would here note that no organized system of cheeking the 

maps and measurement papers was carried out at head- 
meTsuremfiareo^rTa! quarters. Tlfis proccss, generally known as muayjana 
zdhita, was believed to have been disapproved of by the 
late Colonel Wace, as tending to weaken the responsibility of tbo real 
checking officer, the kaniingo in the field. Bat the records and maps were 
checked and re-ohecked by all grades of officers, while they were under 
preparation, and again at the tahsil when the patwaris were collected to 
prepare the record of rights, and I did not consider there was any neces¬ 
sity for a more extended system of check, I believe I may safely say that 
a reasonable pitch of accuracy was attained, but it was of course inevitable 
that some errors should escape the checking officers. Most of those which 
remain would probably be found to be small errors in calculating area, and 
perhaps in cla.ssification of soils, The latter is often a difficult matter in 
a district so highly irrigated both by wells and canals. My orders were, 
in cases where the classification was not clearly indicated by the position 
of the field, to consult the field register {liiasra girdattdri) which would 
show in how many seasons, within a given period, any given field had 
actually been irrigated. If in the majority of seasons the crop had been 
watered it could safely bo classed as permanently and regularly irrigated, 
but where there was a doubt it was to be classed as hdrdni. 

38. I may here note the result of the comparison already alluded 

„ . „ ^ . to as having been carried out between the skeleton 

CoTnparison of patwaris Ti i i i t iff 

work with survey data. survey data and measurements made by the patwaris on 
the square system. 

In 29 villages no comparison was possible. These were estates lying 
in the bed of the river, whose boundaries had wholly changed, newly 
formed estates, or villages which had been ti’eated as part of others from 
which they are really separate. In 12 others the comparison was made but 
was hardly a fair test, as in these there was no remeasurement on the square 
system. The boundary as mapped in 1865 was accepted and repeated and 
only amendments were made to show changes which had occurred in the 
arrangement of fields, caused by partition and the breaking up of waste. 
In these the average error per ten inches came out as follows : — 

+ ~ 

Tahtil Amritsar .-65 '43 

Tahsil Tarn Taran ... ... .. T2 ‘54 

Tahsil Ajnala . .. *49 *69 

Next there were 139 villages in which owing to the alteration of tri-junction 
points, or omission on the part of the Surveyors to observe the correct points, 
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only partial comparison was possible. In these the average error per ten 
inches, in the distances compared, was— 






+ 

— 

Tahsil Amritsar ... 


,, 

* * « 

... .05 

•06 

Tahsil Tara Tilran 


■ • • 

• •• 

... -04 

•04 

Tahsil Ajnala 

• ** 

... 

. . 

... '07 

•06 


Lastly, there were 895 estates in which complete comparison between 
the Surveyors’ and the patwaris’ work was possible and was carried out. 
Here the average error per ten inches works out as follows— 


+ 


Tahsil Amritsar ... 

... 

... 

... -05 

•05 

Tahsil Tiun Taran 

... 


... -04 

•05 

Tahsil Ajnala 

... 

*.« 

... '05 

■06 


So it may be said that the average variation of the patwarla’ work, from 
that turned out by the professional Surveyors, did tiot exceed one-twentieth 
part of an inch, either way, in every ten inches. 


39. Towards the close of the settlement the new maps were made 

„ . , , , over to the officers of the Irrigation Department who 

use by Irrigation officers. wished to make copies tov the usG 01 their own patwaris. 

These were lithographed by contract on cloth and 18 
copies were made in the case of each village to which canal irrigation had 
been supplied, or was likely to be supplied in the near future. It was 
intended that six out of the eighteen copies should be made over to the 
District authorities, but this was vetoed at first by the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner on the score of expense. It was believed the balance at the credit 
of the Patwari Fund would not be sufficient. Ultimately, however, on the 
Irrigation Department undertaking to supply the six copies at actual cost 
price of material used, the Financial Commissioner agreed to take six copies, 
and those have accordingly been taken over on payment. They will no doubt 
prove useful when it becomes necessary to file periodically copies of the 
Settlement map corrected up to date of special attestation. 

40. A few minor points remain to be noticed in connection with the 

measurement. The villages fronting the Eavi and Beas, 
° least those portions of them which are liable to 

bo affected by river action, were all mapped within 
one year, that of 1889-90, so as to ensure a continuous reproduction of 
the river villages as they stood at one time. Such boundary disputes as 
came to notice were settled on the spot. The boundary with the Kapurthala 
State on the Beas is fixed every year, under the orders in force, and does 
not always tally with the river, and the boundary fixed in the cold weather 
of the year referred to is that shown in the original maps of Bet villages 
on the Beas. The Eavi villages, with two exceptions, have fixed boundaries 
with the Sialkot villages opposite, and these were definitely laid down. 
The whole of the actual bed of the river CQvered by the running stream 


one year, 


was shown in the Amritsar maps, and half of the area so covered was taken 
as owned by the Amritsar villages. Some attempt was made to ensure that 
a common base line for the survey squares should be taken for groups of 
villages, but unfortunately the importance of having a base line common 
to the Bet villages of a whole tahsil was not recognized in time, so this 
advantage in settling future boundary disputes was not secured. The base 
line in each village was marked at the ends by masonry pillars, where 
possible, but it was not found feasible to establish such marks at the corners 
of all squares in the Bet. Trees in some cases were planted to mark these 
points, and some of them have survived, but it is very difficult to get the 
people to take an interest in such matters or to attend to the preservation 
of these points. I was at seme pains to personally explain to the leading 
men the advantage they would gain by attending to them, and this I 
hope may not have been without result, but it is almost inevitable that 
the patwaris of Bet villages will have to relay a number of their squares each 
year in order to correctly allocate such new land as comes up. 
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41. Not mucli has been done in the way of reducing the number of 
Eeduotion of survey num- surv Gy numbers. At first starting some of (he oflScers 
attempted to follow out to the letter the rule by which 
each parcel of land lying in one spot, in the occupation of one person, and held 
under one title, was ordinarily to be measured as a separate survey number 
This produced most fantastic results, and even before the issue of the Financial 
Commissioner’s Circular (No. 46 of 1889, now para. 54 of Circular No. 28) 
which allows the rule to be departed from in highly irrigated tracts I had 
directed the measuring parties to consider as a separate survey number what 
the agriculturists themselves treated and spoke of as a field or paili. The more 
closely this direction is followed the more the map will present what in my 
opinion it ought to present, vk., a photograph of the main features of the ground 
as laid out for cultivation. The following figures will show how far reduction 
was actually carried out:— 



Talisil. 

Survey num¬ 
bers as shown 
in the khasra 
of the settle- i 
ment record i 
of 1865. 

Survey num¬ 
bers as shown 
in the kJiasra 
girdawdri 
of 1887. 

Survey nnm. 
hers according' 
to new 

measurement. 

Amritsar ... 


4,2.3,622 

5,19,657 

5,01,322 

Tarn Tarari 

. 

4,23,18.5 

4,95,997 

4,92,765 

Ajndla 

.. 

j 3,82,196 

4,62,368 

3,86,100 


Total 

12,29,003 ^ 

1 

14,78,022 

13,80,187 


The reduction was greatest in Ajnala. This occurred chiefly in the waste. 
At last settlement a block of waste, such as are especially common in 
Ajnala, would be arbitrarily broken up ■ by the mapper into ten or twelve 
portions, each distinguished by a separate number. We have now broken 
the block up as before, in order to ascertain the area of the whole more 
easily, but having done so, the block was set down as one number with 
the sum of the areas ascertained for the portions set against it. In fact 
almost the whole of what reduction has been made has occurred in waste, in 
roads, canals, village sites, &c. The abolition of the practice by which the small 
uncultivated plots round the site, in which cattle are penned, manure stored, 
and straw stacked, were shown in the map, each under a separate number, 
of itself accounts for much of the reduction. All such plots have now been 
thrown into the one large number called the Abadi df-.h, and in disputes con¬ 
cerning these small plots, the Civil Courts will have to refer back to the maps 
and records of the settlement of 1865, for the new record will give them no 
help. 


Preparation of tbe record. 


42. The actual cost of the survey was about Rs. 32-8-0 per square 
„ , „mile. In Gurdaspur it was Rs. 26, the difference beinff 

due to the tact that in Amritsar there was more complete 
remeasurement, and less amendment of existing maps. In Gurdaspur too, 
there was a fuller establishment and the work was more quickly done. 

43. The Land Revenue Act of 1887 came into operation on the 1st of 
November of that year. Settlement operations began 
nominally on the 15th February 1888, and the records 

were prepared in conformity with the rules framed under the Act, and we were 
consequently not obliged to change the form of any of the records, when half 
way through the work. While mapping, the pat,vari wrote up his field book, 
a document which shows merely the fields stated in numerical order, with the 
detail of the calculation necessary to arrive at the area, and the area arrived 
at. There is also a reference to the number of the holding in which the field 
appears in the hhatauni. The field book remains with the patwari, while the 
Ichatauni, which is merely a collection of holding slips used as the basis for 
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preparing the jamahandi has been filed in the District Office, and will be pre¬ 
served for ten years. As already stated, we began by preparing a detailed 
/amo&nndi for each estate in 1887. As each village was measured, a measure¬ 
ment jamahandi was prepared in detail for it, and it was first intended that the 
new jama should be entered in the appropriate column of the measurement 
jamahandi and the distribution made on the areas as entered therein. It will be 
remembered that, as at first proposed, the settlement was merely to be a re¬ 
assessment and not a revision of the record of rights. Of course, the measure- 
merit jamabamdi in river side villages, where the area was likely to alter much 
between the dates of measurement and distribution of revenue, would have had 
to be altered and brought up to date, before it could be used as a basis for 
distribution of revenue. But this plan had to be modified in consequence of 
the issue of Notification No. 340, dated 25th Alay 1891, by which it was 
declared that the settlement should include a revision of the record of rights. 
This decision, it will be observed, was come to after operations had been going 
on for more than three years, and only eight months before measurement of the 
district was completed. Hence it became necessary to prepare for each village 
a detailed jamahandi, or standing record, which would show the new jama, and 
the areas on which that was distributed. This record was prepared in 

the summer of 1892. In Tarn Tiiran the new jama was announced in November 
1891, with effect from Kharif 1891, so only those changes were given effect to 
in the standing record which had occurred up to the date of announcement of 
jama. To secure uniformity it is styled the jamahandi for the year Kharif-Rabi 
1891-92, but it does not contain the mutations strictly so called which were 
attested between November 1891 and June 1892. Mutation orders by which 
errors found in checking were corrected were certainly given effect to up to the 
latest date, but all others were left to be incorporated in the next jamahandi to 
be prepared after settlement. In the Amritsar tahsil the new revenue was 
announced in November 1892, with effect from Kharif 1692, and here the 
jamahandi of the standing record is styled that for the year 1892-93, but 
mutations are only incorporated which were attested up to the time the/ama 
was announced. Thus in two tahsils it was possible to annonnee with effect 
from the beginning of an agricultural year. In Ajnala the orders were that the 
new ja.ma should be taken from the rabi harvest of 1893, or from a point half¬ 
way through the year. In the standing record of this tahsil changes in area, 
owing to breaking up of waste and dialluvion, were incorporated up to March 
1893, and the jama, which was announced in April, has alone been entered. 
Thus on the face of the standing record, it would appear as if the new jama 
had been paid for the whole j ear, Kharif-Rabi 1892-93, which was not the case. 
The only alternatives were, to file two jamnbandis, one for the last half-year in 
which the old jama was paid, and one for the first half-year in which the new 
revenue was paid, or to have one jamahandi for the year and show in that 
both the old and new jamas. This was deemed an unnecessary refinement, 
and it was decided to be sufficient to add a note to each record explaining that 
the demand entered against each holding was in fact only paid for the second 
of the two harvests comprised in the year 1892-93. 

44. The revised I’ecord, both the copy filed in the Record-room, and 
Documenta coenpriaed in that kept by the patwari, lias been bound in one or more 
tho revised standing record, yolumes according to the siiie of the Village. In one large 
village it was found necessary to divide the bulky record into six volumes. The 
standing record contains the following documents ;— 

In one or more bound volumes— 

(a) The preliminary proceeding (Rule 205, ii). 

(b) Detailed jamahandi (Rule 57). 

(c) Yearly total of transfers (Rule 50). 

(d) Yearly register of area (Rule 60). 

(e) Yearly revenue account (Rule 60). 

(/) List of revenue assignments (Rule 63). 

(jr) Statement of rights in wells (Rule 78). 

(h) Order of Collector determining the assessment (Act, section 51). 
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(i) Order of Collector distributing the assessment over boldines f Act 

section 56 (i) ). 

(j) Statement of customs respecting rights and liabilities in the estate 

(Act, section 31 (2) (b) ), 

2. In a separate portfolio— 

Genealogical tree (Rule 70). 

3. In separate tin cylinder— 

Field map (Land Revenue Act, section 31 (2) (c) ). 

45. No statement of rights in irrigation has been prepared for any 
Irrigation statements estate Under Rule 84 of the Land Revenue Act. The canal 

not prepared. ^ irrigation of the district is all of old standing and is from 

the Bari Doab State Canal. It depends bn rules and orders over which the 
people have no control, and no special records describing the irrigation were 
thought necessary. The Sakki nala in Ajnala is not used for irrigation, except 
in a few isolated instances, where water-lifts have been planted on the edges. 
Bunds to raise the water level, and so force the water into irrigation channels 
have never been in use within the district on the Sakki. What rights are exer¬ 
cised by way of water-lift have been noticed under the appropriate head in the 
statement of customs. Bo with the few jhaldrs on the edge of the extra-mural 
drain leading out of Amritsar city. The drain, and all rights to irrigate from 
it with liquid sewage, belong to the Municipal Board, which charges a rate per 
UgJia for all lands so irrigated with sewage. There are no other private canals 
or channels from which irrigation is practised. 

46. No list of village cesses was prepared, under section 145 of the 
List of village cesses not Land Revenue Act. Orders were received from the Fiuan- 

cial Commissioner (letter No. 4674 of 26th July 1892), 
which were understood to mean that the preparation of such a list in Amritsar 
was not to be proceeded with, until certain questions, which were raised by the 
Settlement Collector of Gurdaspur, had been considered and decided. No fur¬ 
ther orders having been received up to the date when the records were filed, 
the list was not prepared. The rates of malba, leviable by the lambardars for 
petty village expenses, were fixed in accordance with the instructions contained 
in Revenue Circular No. 36, (para. 7), and the portion of malba pavable on each 
holding has been entered in the javiahandi, but in such a way as to^make it clear 
that it is separate from the sanctioned Government cesses. The percentage 
which^s collected as malba, under the Circular above quoted, has been noted in 
the statement of customs of each village, as also the custom which happens to 
prevail regarding the mode in which it is expended, the accounts (if any) which 
are kept, and the disposal of the balance. The statement of customs not being 
a document intended to regulate custom in the future, but a record of custom 
existing at the present, no attempt has been made to lay down therein how the 
malba shall in future be collected or disbursed, or how the accounts shall be 
audited. 

47. The jamaiandi contains an additional columu in which the former 
Correspondeiiee of the Serial number of every field is shown in juxtaposition with 

rotiofrow‘Ci"S“e; number. This establishes some connection be- 

tween the old and new twecu the old records and the new, but the new record 

still has this defect that it contains no document showing 
the fields arranged, as in the now obsolete khasra, in numerical order. The 
arrangement is entirely by holdings, which indeed corresponds with the 
arrangement in the pedigree table, but no officer, into whose hands the record 
may come, will be able to turn up any given field in the jamaba.ndi unless he 
knows in which holding it appears and where that holding comes in the jama- 
handi. The field book shows the fields in consecutive order, but that remains 
with the patwari. The field map was intended to have an index on the margin 
of each sheet in which every field number and the number of the holding in which 
it is to be found, was to be set ont, but unfortunately this index was filled up with 
holding references to the measurement jamabandi before the orders requiring a 
fresh record of rights to be prepared were issued. It was not thought advisable 
to deface these indices by wholesale emendations. 
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The copies of mutation orders incorporated in the record of rights for 
the first time, have been separately deposited in the Record oflBce, and have not 
been bound up with the jamabandi. 

48. The order of the Collector determining the assessment is an ampli- 
Asaessment and diatri- fioatiou o£ the brief Vernacular order recorded on the day of 

bntioii orders. announcement, and of that entered at the same time in the 

English village note-book. 

The orders of the Collector distributing the assessment over all holdings 
is also an explanatory abstract of the proceedings contained in the bdchh file. 
A file was prepared for each village in which the former method of distribution, 
the statement of the landholders regarding the proposed new method, with various 
intermediate reports and orders, are set out. The final order in that file is 
often brief, and merely approves of some proposal contained in an antecedent 
tahsil report. The proceedings contained in the file have been compressed, and 
the result entered in the draft order which has been filed with the record. The 
separate village files can always be referred to when doubt arises as to any mat¬ 
ter of detail, or when, between settlements, the landholders of any village apply 
for an amendment of the method of distribution adopted at settlement. Such 
applications should not be rejected under the belief that the method fixed at 
settlement cannot be altered until the next settlement comes round, In fact 
section 56 of the Land Revenue Act expressly provides that the Collector may 
revise the record of distribution at any time while the assessment continues to 
be in force. This will enable him to remit the abidna on wells which fall in 
and transfer it to new wells sunk during the term of settlement, so long as the 
total demand is not altered, and thus re-adjust the burden of that part of the 
assessment which represents the tax on profits of irrigation. 

49. The document known officially as the statement of customs or 
The 7raj<fi-«i.(jrz or state- wdjib-ul-arz required more detailed mention. It is only 

merit of exiatins customs, prepared when a revision of the record of rights is under¬ 
taken, and as the plan of the Amritsar settlement originally did not contemplate 
such revision, no steps were taken in the earlier years towards preparing it, or 
until the Notification ordering the revision was issued. The work was taken 
up at the close of operations, and might for this reason have been more fully 
done than it was. A very full statement of the rights and liabilities of the 
owners of each estate was drawn up at the regular settlement of 1852, but 
naturally this was found to contain matters since )-egulated by law which would 
now be out of place. Mr. Prinsep was much impressed with the necessity of 
drawing up for each estate what he termed a lex loci or dastur-ul-aml, the clauses 
of which were not to be embodied in any one administration paper, but dispersed 
throughout the record, so that mention of each custom should come at its appro¬ 
priate place. Thus customs relating to tlio site were to be shown on the margin of 
the village juap, and those relating to irrigation on the well statement, and so 
forth. Before beginuiug any enquiry into existing customs, extracts were made 
for each estate from the administration papers, i/erdi' ndmds, and other docu¬ 
ments relating to customs contained in the records of 1852 and 1865, and 
copied out under appropriate headings in juxtaposition. This was necessary as 
a guide to the Assistant Collectors making the enquiry, seeing that the restric¬ 
tions contained in section 37 of the Laud Revenue Act, as to altering existing 
records, apply to the statement of custora.s, as well as to any other record. 
With these excerpts before them tlie Assistant Collectors recorded the state¬ 
ments of the landowners in a third column of the paper, and from this 
the statement of customs, as it will now appear in the record, was drafted 
and compiled. My instructions were that the document was to be consi¬ 
dered strictly as a statement of customs, admitted or proved to be existing 
at the present time, and in no sense a record of what tlie landowners wished 
the custom to be in the future. In fact the use of the future tense was dis¬ 
couraged in drawing it up, and it was in no way to be looked upon as an agree¬ 
ment or “ ilerdr mdlikdn,” If no definite custom on any given point was found 
to exist, the fact was to be stated. Disputed points were referred to me in two 
tahsils, and to the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer in the third, for decision. 
If the existing record stated a custom, and those interested were not agreed 
that it was still the custom, the law requires that the existing record sbould he 
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repeated, but in such cases the fact that it was disputed, with the gist of the 
atatements of the contending parties, was recorded. Disputes were fairly 
numerous in the Tarn Taran tahsil. These mostly related to the rights of 
occupancy tenants to out the trees growing on their holdings, the custom as to 
manure heaps, and especially as to the rights of non-proprietors in the ground 
covered by houses in the inhabited site. There seemed to be some doubt as to 
whether the clause in Hule 203 requiring us to record customs relating to the 
inhabited site was not in conflict with section 4 of the Act, which bars the 
jurisdiction of Revenue Officers within that site, and the question was referred to 
the Financial Commissioner who directed that, pending the issue of orders on 
the reference, all such enquiry should be stayed. The result is that the records 
for Tarn Taran and Amritsar, which wei*e ready before this reference was made, 
contain mention of the customs obtaining within the site, while those for Ajnala 
are silent on the point, no orders having been received by the time the records 
of that tahsil were ready to be filed. On the whole the document is not of much 
worth. The customs were recorded in 1865 in rather a stereotyped way, and 
often in doubtful language, and our being tied down to repeating these entries, 
(save where by consent or decree a different custom was established) even if it 
whs fairly certain that the recorded custom had never been fully followed, or 
had even been abandoned, detracts much from the value of the document as a 
guide to Civil and Revenue Courts in deciding future disputes. And a good 
deal ef the_ advantage gained was counterbalanced by the bad feeling excited 
and the fact that the minds of the people were directed towards disputes. 

50. In one instance the document may perhaps be said to be not an 
EightB of Government in ^xact TGcord of existing custom. Orders were received 

kankar iind other sabter- from tlio Financial Commissioner to insert a clause in every 
ranean products. Statement of customs declaring that income from the sale 

of kanlcar and mineral products had not been counted as a village asset in assess¬ 
ment, that all such products were the property of Government, that Government 
Officers could dig for hanlcar where they pleased, only recompensing the owners 
for the spoiling of surface arable land, but that, when not required by Govern¬ 
ment, owners could dig for hanlcar and other products themselves without pay¬ 
ing any royalty. This is more an authoritative declaration of Government 
rights, than a statement of custom admitted to exist, but the order was carried 
out as it stood. The weak point in it perhaps is that hanlcar dug for Govern¬ 
ment works is generally excavated by private persons under contract with Gov¬ 
ernment, and such would presumably have to pay for the privilege of entering 
before they began to dig, and would charge Government higher in consequence. 
The acquisition of the right is of some importance in a district containing nearly 
50 miles of the chief metalled road of the Province. 

51. The records for the Tarn Taran tahsil were made over to the 
Filing of the records in Deputy Commissioner in July 1893, those for Amritsar in 

the District office. August, and those for Ajnala in October. The opportunity 

was taken to separate the village records in the District Record Office, and 
arrange them in a separate revenue record room under the charge of the district 
kamingo. The records and maps of the settlement of 1852 and 1865, together 
with all jamabandis and disalluvion files for some years back, were taken out 
and placed in a separate bundle or basta for each estate. In this have been 
placed the new standing record, file of mutation orders, bdchh files and distribu¬ 
tion lists, measurement hhataoni, &c., and beside it the new village map. The 
arrangement when complete will be a convenient one, but will involve the ex¬ 
tension of the district record room, and the appointment of an additional 
assistant to the district kamingo, who cannot perform his own duties efficiently 
if he is to be a record-keeper as well. 

52. When the district came under settlement the village noto-booka 
Village note-booka, Eng- System had already been in force for two years, and the 

Mah and vernacular ooun- totals for each of Mr. Prinsep’s assessment circles, for each 
terparta. tahsil and for the whole district had been entered up in the 

appropriate registers kept by the District and Tahsil kamingo. The statistics 
of each year were regularly posted up during settlement. Some irregularity 
naturally occurred in the preparation of statements VI to IX inclusive, which, 
under the orders, should be revised quadrennially and whenever a detailed 
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jamabandi is prepared. As a rule the quadrennial statements were prepared 
after each village was measured, without regard to the date on which they were 
last prepared for that particular estate. The net result is that the village books 
contain the yearly statements posted up for each of seven years, and the quadren¬ 
nial statements for either two, three, or in some few cases four years. All the 
estate note-books have been translated up to the end of the year 1891-92, and 
these have been made over to the Deputy Commissioner. In each of these 
my remarks on the condition of the village, as observed at the time I made my 
detailed inspection, have been entered up at length, together with a subsequent 
note added at the time the new assessment was announced, containing my 
reasons for enhancing, maintaining, or reducing, the jama. The rate and total 
amount of that portion of the assessment which represents the demand on 
account of profits of canal-irrigation {nahri parta) has been given as required by 
the orders, and a note showing whether the estate has been classed as secure or 
insecure. Even if it be found impossible to continue posting up these English 
counterparts from the vernacular books year by year, it is to be hoped that 
District Officers will find leisure to record remarks from time to time as to the 
condition of the villages, as ascertained during their tours, and as to the work¬ 
ing of the assessment in each case. Considerable pains have been taken *to 
make these books as accurate and complete as possible, and it will be a pity if 
some effort is not made to keep, at all events, the yearly crop, area, and revenue 
statements up to date. 
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CHAPTER lY. 


THE ASSESSMENT. 


53. Tli 0 preliminary instructions issued to tlie Settlement Officer will 
Principles of assessment bo found in the second para, of Revenue Circular No. 
laid down by CJorernment. 30 . They wcre issued in 1888 and were subsequently 
amended in one particular by the Financial Commissioner’s Correction Slip No. 
290 of the 31st March 1892. They provide that the Government demand 
should not exceed the estimated, value of half the net produce of an estate, and 
that after the tract had been formed into assessment circles, revenue rates 
should be framed for the several soils in each of these, which would represent 
this estimated value. Rents in money and kind were to be taken as the 
principal guide in making these estimates, and due deduction and allowance was 
to be made for certain expenses of cultivation falling on the landlord. Extra 
profit from the produce of land irrigated by State canals was not to be assessed, 
but left to be realized by canal owner’s rate. Finally the circumstances to be 
borne in mind in assessing individual estates were detailed. The modification 
effected in 1892 was to the effect that, if in any estate rents were not ascertain¬ 
able, then those existiiag in neighbouring e,states, where the conditions were 
similar, were to be taken into consideration, if they were higher or lower than 
the average rent rates of the circle. 

It is understood that those instructions have, with the approval of the 
Government of India, been again modified and expanded, and that the 
amended instructions will b? published during 1893, but as all estates in 
Amritsar have been assessejl before this publication takes place, they need not 
be further referred to here. 

The instructions of 1888, containing the main principles to be followed, 
were further explained and discussed in the Financial Commissioner’s Circular 
No. 37 of 1888, issued with the approval of Government, which again was sub¬ 
sequently embodied in Revenue Circular No. 30, dealing with the assessment of 
land.revenue. The procedure laid down in that Circular, as amended by Correc¬ 
tion Slips from time to time, is that which has been followed throughout in this 
settlement. 


54. In one important particular the policy of Government as set out in the 
general instructions was departed from in the assessment 
carar'wgate/’iand was of Auiritsar, and, in view of its importance, it will be con- 
assessed in previous setuo- yenieut to uotice it here somewhat in detail. It refers to 
the assessment of lands irrigated from State canals. It 
has already been stated in para. 15, how, at the regular settlement of 1852, 
Mr. Davies dealt with the lands irrigated from the Hash, a State canal cut by 
the Sikhs, with the primary object of providing water for the royal gardens at 
Shalimar near Lahore. This channel had its head in the Gurdaspur District, 
passed through Amritsar, threw off a branch to feed the sacred tank in Amritsar 
city, and passed out into Lahore. Land was irrigated from it in Amritsar, 
and Mr. Davies appears to have taken the profits arising from this irrigation 
into account in assessment, though he applied no fixed water-rate that I can 
discover. Mr. Prinsep subsequently described the practice as one by which a 
charge for canal irrigated land was included as one lump sum in the jama 
fixed at settlement. 


Canal water advantapro 
rate introduced in 1809 
with effect from 1805. 


55. Irrigation from the Bari Doab Canal had begun by the time the 
revised settlement of 1865 was made. In that settlement 
what Mr. Prinsep describes as a new principle was in¬ 
troduced with the sanction of Government. This was 
to assess canal-irrigated lands by an acreage rate fluctuating from harvest to 
harvest, according to the area actuallly irrigated, over and above the un¬ 
irrigated rate. This was his water-advantage rate of one rupee per acre on 
all land irrigated in one harvest during the year, and eight annas an acre, if 
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■water was taken-during the second harvest on the same land. This was over 
and above the fixed bdrdni or unirrigated rate, and over and above the crop 
water-rates charged as the price of water sold and delivered by the Irrigation 
Department. It was credited to land revenue, the Irrigation Department 
receiving a book-credit for the receipts. It began to be paid from the - spring 
harvest of 1869-70, and arrears for several preceding harvests were collected 
in instalments, and at a reduced rate. 

56. In a note dated 4th June 1887, Major Ottley, Superintending Engi¬ 

neer, Bari Doab Circle, reviewed the whole system of 
Aboiuioiiof cuii.u water- charging light watcr-rates and a separate water advantage 
1887 . He proposed that the system or charging double 

rates, i.e., crop water-rates, and harvest watei’-advantage rate, should be given 
up, liis argument being that much unnecessary labour and expense was involved 
in preparing-a double set of papers every half-year, that the peopde had never 
been able to grasp tlio intricacies of the double charge, and that if water- 
advantage rate was meant to catch a portion of the landlord’s proBts arising 
from the incre<ased letting value of land irrigatell from the canal, it missed its 
mark as, in practice, it was invariably paid by the tenant or occupier, and rtbt 
by the landlord. He proposed to raise the crop rates to a point nearly on a level 
with those charged on other State canals in the Province, and to abolish water- 
advantage rate altogether, thus simplifying accounts, doing away with an 
anomaly not understood by the people, and securing some uniformity in rates 
with a slight increase in canal revenue. After some correspondence this 
change was approved. A new scale of crop rates was fiamed, and water* 
advantage rate, locally known as hhush haisiiiati, ceased to be collected from 1st 
April 1891 (Punjab Grovernment Notification No. 1810 I., dated 15th April 1891). 

57. In proposing this change of system to the Government of India, 
mhr! pa.ta proposed His Houor the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James Lyall, 

in place of canal water- wrote as follows (No. 5377 I^, dated 2nd October 1890,. 
advantage rate. from Secretary to Government, Punjab, Public Works 

Department, Irrigation Branch). 

“In addition to the new occupier’s rate, to be levied as usual on crops 
“ irrigated from the canal in each harvest, Sir James Lyall would impose on 
“ canal irrigated lands, not assessed at wet nates for laud revenue, a fixed nahri 
“ assessment similar to a chdhi assessment: this assessment would be imposed 
“ by the Settlement Officers under the name of water-advantage or nahri 
“ lehush haimjati rate (which is the phraso in force to -describe the present 
“fluctuating water-advantage land revenue rate) and would be put on like laud 
“ revenue, but would be kept separate in account, and in the hdchh it would 
“ be assessed on all land which has the power to take canal water and has 
“ occasionally taken it. The rate might vary from circle to circle, and from 
“ village to village, according to the certainty of the irrigation, and the difference 
“between the renting value of nuirrigated land, and the prevailing renting value 
“ of canal irrigated land in the circle or village : but it would have to be assess-^ 
“ ed very leniently with reference to the concurrent raising of occupier’s rates, 
“ and of dry land revenue assessment j and if canal water were cut off from 
“ any land, or if the owners of any land declined to take canal water in future, 
“and applied, it would have to be remitted. The z’ate would be fixed for the 
“ term of the new settlement, probably only twenty years, and should be ool- 
“ looted exactly like ordinary land revenue, but the canal would receive a book 
“ credit for the amount collected in each year. 

“ The land revenue assessment of canal irrigated villages would be at 
“ real dry rates, deduced from the rates for neighbouring villages, not irrigated 
“ by the canal, though to some extent affected by propinquity to the canal. 
“ Well lands would bo assessed at chahi rates, unless the well was disused 
“ entirely, or almost entirely, in favour of the canal, in which case the land 
“ would come under the nahri assessment.” 

It was further proposed that the grant of this nahri revenue to assignees 
should be governed by the same rules as were in force regarding the grant 
to them of the abolished water-advantage rate. 
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I have quoted these paragraphs in extenso as they contain all that was 
received by me, in the shape of instructions on this subject, before beginning 
the work of assessment. They reached me while I was writing the first 
Assessment Report, that of the Tarn Taran tnhsil, which is profusely irrigated 
in most parts from the Bari Do^b Canal. 

58. It may be convenient here to quote or summarize subsequent 
Subsequent orders re- instructions received regarding this vahri parta, as it has 

ceived as to assessment of come to be Called. Tliis would Seem to be necessary, if 
nofin 1)01(0 in Amritsar. £1^^ guidanco of District Officers before whom 

questions oonnecied with it may arise, for, so far, the rate being peculiar to the 
Lahore and Amritsar Districts watered by the Bari Dotib Canal, none of these 
instrnctions have yet been incorporated in any of the Circulars published by 
the Financial Commissioner. -And in dealing with the assessment of individual 
tahsils reference will have to be made to these instructions further on in this 
report. 

In Revenue Secretary’s letter No. 51, dated 12th November 1891, it is 
remarked that “the Lieutenant-Governor, on further consideration, now thinks 
that the whole sura assessed on nahri lands may be assessed by a single nahri 
“ rate. Similarly the whole new assessment of a village may be announced as 
“one sum, without attempting to distinguish between land revenue proper and 
“ extra nahri parta, and, as a corollary to this, it will be unnecessary to take 
“ special action to keep na/iriparlfls separate in the village bdchh, This ques- 
“ tion will, in the ordinary way, depend primarily on the wishes of the 
“ proprietors.” 

Further, after reconsideration, the Lieutenant Governor came to the 
conclusion {vide para. 4 of the same letter) that: —“ during the currency of the 
“ new assessment in Amritsar, no special provision need be made to admit of 
“ remission of the sum assessed on nahri lands being granted, in the possible 
“ case of a land-owner wishing to give up taking canal water for the future. 
“ If, however, canal watei- is cut off from any land the case would bo different 
“ and it would probably be necessary to grant reduction of jama under the 
“general provisions which admit of reductions of assessment being made within 
“ term of settlement.” 

59. Then follow instructions as to the treatment of nahri parta claimed 
suJiri p«,-fa when to bo ^7 assignees of land revenue. The Setilement Officer 

taken by assignees of land was to “carefully reoord for each separate canal irrigated 
jdgir or mdfi in a village, the sura represeuting the dif- 
“ ference between the actual and a uon-nahri land revenue assessment. If the 
“ assignee has not been enjoying the water-advantage rate revenue in the past, 
“ or if, hereafter, the claim of the assignee to receive it shall expire, this 
“ difference will be levied from him, as canal land revenue, if he is proprietor 
“as well as assignee, or as canal nazardna if he is assignee only, and not also 
“ proprietor.” 

And in para. 8 of the same letter it was added:—“ In fixing the sum to 
“ be levied from each jagirdar or raafidar it would be necessary to take care to 
“make full allowance for well irrigation superseded by canal irrigation. Take 
“ for example, a jagir holding containing, say, 200 acres of canal irrigated land, 
“ of which 50 acres were classed as chdhi before it received canal irrigation. 
“ Then the sum to be levied from the jagirdar would be the difference between 
“ the nahri and the bdrdni assessment on 150 acres only, or even something less 
“ than this, so as to allow for the possible extension of chdhi irrigation if the 
“canal had not been constructed, and also for the difference between the new 
“ chdhi and nahri rates to be used in the reassessment, the chdhi rate being 
“ the higher of the two.” 

This allowance for superseded well irrigation has in this settlement been 
duly made, but it has not been found feasible to allow for the possible exten¬ 
sion of chdhi irrigation, which would have taken place had canal irrigation 
not been supplied. Such an estimate could only be made in the most arbitrary 
manner, involving a.s it does divination of what the people would have done 
twenty or thirty years ago if certain events had not happened; and as most Jagirddrs 
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have benefitted largely by the re-assessment this small departure from the 
orders received cannot be said to have wrought them much harm. 

60. In my report regarding the assessment of Tarn Taran (para. 77), 
Nahri piirta to what I had pi'oposed to apply the naliri rate to all lands re- 
isnda applied. gularly receiving canal water, that is, to the area classed 

as nahri at measurement. In the orders on the report it was stated that 
“ perhaps the Settlement Officer ought to put something also on any area there 
may be, not assessed as chdhi, which is occasionally canal irrigated.” From 
the way this was worded, I did not take it as a precise direction, and as the 
tendency of the patwaris was rather to exaggerate- the area regularly watered 
from the canal than to understate it, I did not give much effect to this order. To 
carry it out in full, would Lave meant a revision of the whole classification of 
areas, and, as appeared from the few complaiflts of overstatement made, a 
considerable amount of dissatisfaction would have been caused. To revise and 
reclassify the naliri area would have taken more time than could be spared, so 
the area was allowed to stand. But in dealing with objections the direction 
was borne in mind. 


61. Finally in para. 11 of the Government orders on the Tarn Taran 
, . report, I was instructed to announce that if any vdjbalids, 
varia \q lands coming Or extcnsions 01 rdjbahas^ or new minors, were hereafter 
under canal irrigation in made to give canal irrigation in villages where there was 

none, or to largely extend it in villages where some already 
existed, then, in such circnmstances, Government would have power (which 
it would probably use) to impose a water-advantage rate on land irrigated 
from such new distributaries, and now assessed as dry. Except as herein pro¬ 
vided, no nahri assessment was to be assessed on lands newly canal irrigated 
during the currency of -the reassessment. This announcement was duly made 
in those villages of the Tarn Tdran and Jlmritsar tahsils in which I anticipated 
that such changes were likely to occur, and the fact was noted in the announce¬ 
ment order in the English village note-book. Subsequently, it was recognized 
that it was impossible to foresee in all cases where this change was likely to 
occur, and by letter No. 46 of the 28th February 1893, I was directed to make 
the announcement in every village of the district, however unlikely it was that 
caual irrigation would there be extended. By that time, the new revenue had 
been announced in Tarn Taran and Amritsar. It was thought sufficient to 
serve on the lambarddrs in those tahsils, printed notices embodying these orders. 
They were announced verbally in Ajndla in April 1893. Thus a general power 
is reserved to levy nahri parta hereafter on fresh introductions or extensions 
of canal irrigation throughout the district, by means of new minors or new and 
extended rajbahds. 


62. Questions connected with this reservation are not unlikely to arise 
Questioug, which may hereafter. It is understood that irrigation will be ex¬ 
in future arise aa to re- tended to the line of tlio couiitry between Khairdinki and 
.ninsiono! nahn varta. Gaggobua ip Tam Ttiraii, and to certain villages near 
Kirian in the south corner. It is almost certain a rdjbdha may be made which 
will supply water from Uaya up to Khalchiun in Amritsar and thence down 


towards the Manjha to Kalla and Ghasftpur. In fact land required for this 
extension is already being acquired. 'I'he details are given in Notification 


No. G42 of the Irrigation Department, dated 11th August 1893, and a proposal 
is on foot to give water during the kharif from the Sobraon branch to the Bet 


Bangar circle of Amritsar. The policy of the Irrigation officers is to close 
some of the numerous small outlets with which most villages are pr'ovided 
and substitute fewer openings of larger size ,i. e., to close existing “ moghas” which 
are found to be too numerous, or not to work well, and to provide “dhdnas” 


of greater volume, at wider intervals, in their place. This change is being 
slowly carried out, and in most villages it will be possible to arrange that the 
same lands which got water before will get it in future. Readjustment of the 
nahri parta, and possibly remission of part of it, may however be applied for 
by villages in which this result is not fully obtained, and in those cases some 
redistribution of revenue over holdings will at all events be necessary. This 
is perhaps a digression, but it may be convenient to have the main orders 
relating to the new nahri parta referred to in one place. 
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63. The first step in assessment work was to determine the classifioa- 
ciftsBifioation of soils of soils. A report was submitted on this subject, as 
adopted for assessnient required by para. 8 of Revenue Circular No. 30, in De- 
pnrposee. cember 1888. I proposed to take irrigation as the basis 

of my classification and to record only the following :— 

Ghdhi. —Land regularly irrigated from a well. 

Nahri. —Land regvilarly irrigated from a State canal. 

Abi. — Land regularly irrigated from ponds, or drainage channels. 

Saildba. —Land, near rivers or streams, which is usually moist. 

Bdrdni. —Land wholly dependent on rain. 

Banjar Kadim.. —Culturable, which had borne no crop for four years. 

Bdngar jadid. —Culturable, which had borne no crop for two years. 

Ohair Mumldn. —Unculturable. 


It was not proposed to separately record chdhi-nahri, to sub-divide the 
classes above named, or to have regard to the locally recognized division of 
soils into roM (hard clay) maira (light loam) and tibba (uneven sand). It was 
thought that sufficient, allowance could be made at village inspections and 
enquiries, at the time of distribution, for such variations of fertility as occur 
between wells near the homestead and those far from it, between canal lands 
irrigated by lift and those watered by flow, and between villages or individual 
wells where the predominant soil was naturally rich or the reverse. Consequent¬ 
ly no division of each soil into classes was attempted in the record. The 
classification was approved by the Financial Commissioner in his Secretary’s 
letter No. 695, dated 1st February 1889. Subsequently I decided to neglect the 
distinction of dbi lands in assessment. The area was very small, and the soil 
is little superior to bdrdni, with which soil I included it. Only the dbi lands 
watered with liquid sewage from the extra-mural drain in Amritsar Klnis, 
were separately rated. It is true that some villages elected to distribute their 
revenue according to s'lila locally recognized, and in these it was necessary at 
distribution to separate off blocks of tibba land, and in one case rohi land. 
This demarcation usually followed the same lines as those adopted at last 
settlement. With this exception, the sanctioned classification was followed, 
and was found to work sufficiently well. 

64. A preliminary report on the rise and fall of prices of agricultural 
PrioBB asBuiiied for pi’oduce, and the prices to be assumed for assessment 
ftSBeBsment purposBA. purposes, was Submitted iu 1890, and on this orders were 
passed by the Financial Commissioner in his Secretary’s letter No. 152 C. of 19th 
July 18D0. In prescribing the prices to be assumed as applicable to the chief 
staples now grown in the district, the Financial Commissioner practically took 
the average rates prevailing iu the villages at harvest time for the nineteen 
years 1870 to 1889, excluding the year 1879, the year when prices ruled 
liighest owing to drought, but including three years of scarcity, besides the last 
few years of abnormal prices, forced up by export and the fall in exchange. 

The prices of the chief staples which I was directed to assume were as 
follows: — 


standard Ei^rs per rapee 


Wheat. 

Barlej-. 

Gram. 

Rape. 

Marse. 

1 

Jowar. ^ 

Itico in 
bnsk. 

Un¬ 

cleaned 

cotton. 

Gur. 

21 

37 

36 

18 

31 

31 

33 

12 

1C 


These have accox’dingly been adopted in calculating the value of the pro¬ 
duce throughout in all three tahsils. 


65, The question as to how far the pidces believed to have been 
Bise in prioei aeinmed assumed by Mr, Priusep in his assessment in 1865 (for it 
to hare occurred eince last is not knowu what he did assume) are below what it 

Bettlement. i :i i p i • ' * “•♦w 

would be safe to assume now, is one of considerable 
importance in Amritsar where the reasons for enhancement of revenue are ( 1 ) 
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the sustained rise in prices, rent, and letting value of land, (2) a small increase 
in cultivation ranging from 8 per cent, in Tarn Taran to 14i per cent, in 
Ajnfila, (3) the admitted inadequacy of Mr. Prinsep’s assessment, especially in 
the case of well lands, and (4) the change of policy as to the assessment of laud 
irrigated by the Bari Doab Canal. I assumed that the rise in prices might 
fairly be taken to be 60 per cent., and as this conclusion has been unfavorably 
criticize d by Government in the review of my Assessment Report of the 
Ajnala tahsil, it may by well to give the figures from which it was drawn. 
The average of the prices found to have prevailed yearly (1) in the villages, 
and (2) at head-quarters, during the fifteen years preceding the last assessment, 
i. e., the sixteen years ending with 1865, but omitting the year of greatest 
scarcity, viz.: 1861, were found on enquiry to have been as under in standard 
sdrs per rupee :— 



Wheat. 

' Barley. 

1 

Grom. 

1 

llape. 

Maize. 

1 

Jowur. 

Rice in 
husk. 

Un¬ 

cleaned 

cotton. 

Gur. 

In villegaa ... 

44 

57 

59 

32 

64 

67 

43 

17 

22 

In city .. ... 

si 

1 

48 

46 

28 

34 

45 

33 

18 

18 

Similarly two sets of averages were taken out for the fifteen years preceding 
the present reassessment, i.e., the sixteen years ending with 1889, but exclud¬ 
ing 1879, the year of greatest scarcity. These stand as under:— 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

■ 1 

1 Rape. 

1 

Maize. 

Jowir. 

1 

Rice in 
Imsk 

Un-. 

cleaned j 
cotton. ■ 

Gur. 

In Tillages. 

27 

37 

36 

19 

82 

i 

32 

32 1 

11 

15 

In city . 

21 

34 

30 

16 

28 

28 

2C 

11 

12 

Comparing these two sets of figures I concluded that 
be said to have risen thus : — 

prices in 24 

years 

might 

Percentage of rise, j 

i 

i 

■Wheat. 

Barley. 

i Gram. 

Rape. 

Maize. 

Jowar, 

Rico. 

Cotton. 

Gur. 

1 

1 

i 

In Tillages.- ••• | 

63 

54 

68 

1 

68 

69 

78 

r 

34 

1 

55 

47 

In city . 

67 

41 

1 

53 

87 

; 

22 

1 

27 

64 

50 


The rise which, on these figures, I concluded to have taken place in 
village harvest prices, viz., 60 per cent., is identical with that assumed in the 
recent Amballa and Hissar settlements. 


66. The views of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on the proper mode 
.of computing rise in price are given in paras. 15 to 19 of 
that"priSS°Lr*S ‘‘60 Lis review of the Ajnala Assessmeint Report. The method 
percent, since last settle- given above as followed by me, it was pointed out, was 

apt to be misleading. In the review, the prices for the 
first twelve years under which Mr. Prinsep’s rates worked (1865-1877) were 
compared with the prices assumed for the new settlement, which were again 
criticized as unduly low, and the conclusion drawn that it would not be safe to 
say that the rise of prices could be counted on as having been much over 30 
per cent. It will be noticed that the comparison has only been made with 
prices ruling up to the year 1877, and that if the comparison were made with 
the whole period during which Mr. Prinsep’s rates worked, the rise would be 
very much greater. For it was from 1878, that prices began to rise on account 
of the Afghan war, since when, owing to increased export, they have been 
sustained at a high figure. 
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67 . Whatever the correct estimate of the rise in prices m ly be it had 
, , always to be considered, in dealiner with the question of 
to prevent a full revenue the enhancement due on this ana the other groimae stated 
being taken aa indicated above, that the cost of Cultivation, and living, and the 

j et ima es. Standard of comfort, had risen in almost an equal ratio, 

and that the rise had been going on for a lengthened period of time. It had to 
be borne in mind that the district is one peopled, not by tenants holding under 
great landlords, but by peasant proprietors among whom it is the exception 
to find men with more land than is necessary for the support of themselves and 
their families. Though undoubtedly prosperous, the chief complaint to be 
heard among them is the increasing pressure of the population on the land. 
Tenants of course are to be met with in all villages, but these are mostly either 
proprietors cultivating on the larger holdings of their brethren, in order to eke 
out the means of subsistence, or village menials who live close and are ready to 
pay high rents, men with few resources and no capital to fallback on, when 
crops fail. The rents paid by both classes, and especially the menial class, are 
high, whether they are taken in cash or kind, but it Avas felt that it would be 
imsafe to assess up to the point Avhich these rents, taken as they stand, would 
seem to shoAV might be approached. Lastlj’', the orders received enjoined 
distinct moderation in assessment both in reviewing the existing rates on well- 
irrigated and hdrdni land and in applying the new rate in canal-watered tracts. 
Here there was no such increase of cultivation as would justify more than a 
nominal enhancement, especially as in so many villages the expiring assessment 
had been a progressive one, and thus it was rarely possible to advance, as a 
reason for increasing revenue, the one argument which the landowners recog¬ 
nize as just. Arguments based on inadequacy of existing demand, or on a rise 
in prices of produce are not usually regarded by the cultivator as convincing. 

The assessment of tlie 68 . I now pass on to consider the assessment of 

Taru TAian tabsi'i. cach talisil in detail. 

The first tahsil taken up for reassessment Avas Tarn Taran. This was 
the tract assessed by Mr. Blyth, Mr. Davies’ Assistant at the regular settle¬ 
ment of 1852. It had been more evenly and fairly treated at the summary 
settlement than the other tAvo tahsils, and Mr. Blyth’s assessment was a judicious 
one in every way. He had an intimate knowledge of the tract, was Avell-known 
and liked by the people, and they had every confidence in him. To this day 
the regular settlement of the Manjha is associated with his name. Mr. 
Prinsep, though his standard of assessment was lower, practically retained 
Mr. Blyth’s demand, only redistributing it where it had proved to be unequal. 
Tarn Taran has always been looked on as the least fonvard of the three tahsils, 
the one in which most development AAms to be looked for, and there is no doubt 
that its proximity to the then arid tracts in IC^siir kept it from being more 
heavily rated. It has already been described in this report and it will here be 
only necessary to repeat that it does not lend itself easily to subdivision into 
circles. The Bet Bangar was marked for separation by the formation of the 
riverain villages, almost every one of which possesses some of the saildb land 
below the cliff, that least liable to river action being furnished with wells, and 
having also a large area above tho cliff cut into ravines near the edge, and 
further.back partaking of the general character of the Manjha. There is no 
prominent feature in the Manjha which could be adopted as the dividing line 
between the upland circles, and accordingly the arbitrary line fixed in 1865 
was maintained, which had to the north-east the Upper Manjha jvith its finer 
soil and advanced cultivation, freedom from lealar, and better staples, and on the 
other side the Central Manjha, which is further from markets, where the better 
crops, such as cane, are little groAvn, where the soil is not so fertile, wells are 
often brackish, and kalar more frequent. Tho whole Manjha might well have 
been formed into one assessment circle, and, given an intimate knowledge of 
individual villages on the part of the assessing officer, could well have been 
assessed with one set of rates, though necessarily they would have had to be 
widely departed from in village to village assessment. J drew attention in my 
report to this and to how what differences there were, between the Upper and 
Central Manjhas, had been obscured by the spread of canal-irrigation. It is to 
this that the rapid development of the tahsil is chiefly traceable, leading the 
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people often to close their wells and give np tlieir land to the canal. Up to with¬ 
in a very short time before reassessment, the practice of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment was to charge double water-rates on all land paying a chdhi assessment 
which took canal water. This in no way deterred the people from taking canal 
water on such lands, and it was then common to find niihri lands, which had 
been chdhi, paying the usual dry revenue, plus the extra chdhi assessment, plus 
double canal water-rates, and still yielding a handsome profit. Both revenue 
and water-rates were so light that it was possible to do this without overtax¬ 
ing the resources of the land. More than three-fourths of the tahsil is owned by 
the hardiest of Sikh Jats, fond of military service, and those of them who 
have not enough land of their own appear again as tenants holding one out of 
every two acres returned as occupied by tenants-at-will. The mortgaged area 
is only ten per cent, of the whole, .and of this the money-lending traders h dd 
less than a third. Holdings ai*e decreasing in size, but are still fair enough, 
ranging from 7 to 8 acres on an average. In short the tahsil is one which has 
few weak points and which was plainly prospering under a light assessment, and 
it was clear that it was here that the largest enhancement could be claimed. 
The only question was how much of what was claimable it might be politic to 
take. 

69. 1 inspected the villages in Tarn Taran partly in the spring of 1889 

. and partly in the cold weather of 1890. The first was a 
TarnTiranand submission seasoii ot lieavy rainfall, the secoTia a very dry one. ilus 
of ABscosmont Ueport. woi'k liad to bo Carried on in the intervals I could spare from 
supervision of measurements, which were then being actively pushed on, and it 
was unfortunate that I had to see different parts of the tahsil under’such widely 
different conditions. To correct any wrong impression I might have received 
during the very unfavourable season of 1890, I revisited a number ot the 
villages in the Central Manjha and Bet Bitngar circles in 1891 and submitted 
my report in March 1891, three years after settlement operations began. This 
might have been submitted earlier, had it not been for the uncertainty as to 
what subjects should be treated in the preliminary report prescribed by Revenue 
Circular No. 30. After some correspondence it was decided that no prelimi¬ 
nary report at all would be required, and the orders prescribing it were 
cancelled. All that was required was tliat au assessing officer should, before 
submitting an Assessment Report, obtain orders on the soils, prices, and assess¬ 
ment circles which be proposed to adopt, subjects which always had been 
I’eported on separately at an early stage. Orders on the Assessment Report were 
received in November 1801 and the lamas were announced in the same month. 

70. I had proposed to take a revenue of Rs. 3,74,820, an increase of, in 
Orders possod on Tarn rouud numbers, Rs. 71,000. being 17 per cent, in the Upper 

Taran Assessment Report. Manjha, 31 in the Central Maujlia, and 24 per cent, iu the 
Bet Bangar. 

In the opinion of the superior authorities, a full assessment of the tahsil, 
very moder.ately calculated, would be at least six lakhs, or double the existing 
revenue. This was the conclusion to which both the produce and cash rent 
estimate pointed. The Financial Commissioner remarked that it would of 
course be impossible to increase to anything approaching this sura, but it was 
agreed that the new assessment might safely be raised to four lakhs. In his 
review of my report. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor stated his opinion 
that the great difference between the existing assessment and that indicated by 
the application of the full half net assets standard, was not the only reason for 
not assessing up to such a standard in a tract like Tarn 'I'foan. It had also to 
be borne in mind that the tenancies on which cash rents were paid, were very 
small, that the tenants are either themselves peasant proprietors or men of the 
menial class, whose necessities compel them to pay far higher rents iji cash 
than can safely be used as a basis for assessment purposes. To exact a demand 
up to a standard based on these rents would be (His Honor added) to take a 
heavier revenue than would be compatible with the well-being of the peasant 
proprietary body. Accordingly, in order to obtain four lakhs, my birdni rates 
for the Upper and Central Manjlia were raised by 2 and 1^ annas an acre 
respectively, and the extra nahri rate in the Bet Bangar was fixed at 6 annas ah 
acre, instead of 4 annas, which was what I had proposed. These changes had 
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the effect of bringing ont a jama of Rs. 4,00,244, giving an increase of nearly 
Es, 97,000, or 32 per cent, against 23^ per cent, proposed by me, with an 
incidence per acre on cultivation of Re. 1-3-10 against annas 15-1 before. 
Measurements had not been completed by the time tihe report was submitted, 
nor indeed when the revenue was announced. Consequently the soil areas given 
in the report were partly those ascertained by new measurements, and partly 
reproduced from the old jamdbandi. The effect of new measurement was 
usually to bring out a larger irrigated area, and although the rates approved 
by Government, when applied to the areas reported, brought out a demand 
of just four lakhs, still when applied to the more correct areas ascertained by 
November 1891, they brought out one of Rs. 4,07,310. However as four 
lakhs had been first fixed on as a fair demand, and my rates altered so as to 
produce this sum, I did not consider that I was required to take the extra Rs. 
7,310, and arranged my village assessments so as to bring out an even sum of 
four lakhs. As a matter of fact I applied the rates strictly to the latest 
ascertained areas of the Tipper Milnjha circle, more than strictly to those 
of the Bet Bangar, and gave the relief to that part of the Central Manjha which 
used to be known as the Khara Manjha (where wells are brackish and crops 
least secure) and to the villages lying along the Kasiir border. The exact 
figures will be seen from a statement to be given further on. 

71 . The revenue rates sanctioned for the tahsil were as given in the table 
nateB««r.otionod for Tarn below. The extra «a/),n ratos were of course the differ- 
Tavan and areas to wMoh encc betwccn tlic uahri and harani rates given in the 

table. The saildba rate was not to be applied to newly- 
formed lands, which, at the annual enquiry into the results of dialluvion, had 
been already rated according to their capacity, until they should change for 
bettor or worse:— 


Assessment Circle. 

Irbic 

From Tvolls. 

lATllT) 

From canals. 

i 

Sailaba or 
moist. 

Bdrini or dry. 


Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

* 

tipper Manjha . 

2 0 0 

19 0 

14 0 

13 0 

Central Manjha . 

19 0 

14 0 

... 

0 IS 0 

Bet Bangar ... . 

1 14 0 

110 

14 0 

I 0 12 0 


and the areas to which they were actually applied were as under, in acres . 



ISBIQAIED 



Assessment Circle. 

From wells. 

From canals. 

Saildba or 
moist. 

Bdraai or dry. 

Upper Maujha ... ... ••• 

29,647 j 

30,514 

658 

66,316 

Central Manjha . 

30,510 

62,085 

... 

84,318 

Bet Bangar . 

2,379 

6,024 

6,151 

15,240 

Total Tahsil Tarn Taran 

62,536 

87,623 

6,809 

1,65,874 


The increase in cultivated area since last settlement had been only 8 per 
cent Quite two-fifths of the cultivated area is irrigated. It was doubtful 
how far irrigation had increased owing to the way the irrigated area was treated 
in 1865, but irrigation from the canal had more than trebled, while the number 
of wells in use, had, owing to wilful closure, even fallen off. 
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72. In tlie Upper Manjha circle the pressure on the land is heavier 
Assessment of Uppor than elsewhero but is not yet serious. The great bulk of 

Manjha circle. owners aud tenants are Hindu Jats and excellent cul¬ 

tivators. Thirty per cent, of the cultivated area is in the hands of tenauts-at-will, 
many of them being also owners of land. Eleven per cent, is held in mortgage 
and four per cent, has been sold. Less than half of this is to money-lenders. 
The previous revenue of the circle was Rs. 1,46,843 and the revenue by sanctioned 
rates came to Rs. 1,86,556. What 1 announced was Rs. 1,86,219 or Rs. 367 less. 
This includes Rs. 537, temporarily remitted on account of protective leases given 
to new wells. The increase was thus Rs. 39,376 or 27 per cent. 

In only two cases was t\ie jama reduced, not that the existing demand was 
excessive, but the villages were paying far more than their neighbours, without 
being in any way saperior, and the inequality was complained of. It was neces¬ 
sary therefore to readjust the burden. The average incidence was highest at 
the upper end of the tahsil, near Atari, where it was about Re. 1-10-0 an acre. 
It was lowest along the sandridge in the villages affected by the Fatti Bold, 
and in the estates lying right on the Dhaia, where wells are deepest. Through¬ 
out tho rest of the circle the variations were not great, and in only four per cenL 
of the villages did the assessment vary from the jama by rates by as much as 
20 per cent. The announcement was well received. There were only two 
objections. 

These were both rejected and were not T think followed up in appeal. 
The people expected that their revenue would be enhanced by at least four 
annas in the rupee, and as in the majority of cases it was not more than 5 annas, 
there was no dissatisfaction. 

73. In the Central Manjha development had been more rapid, the in- 
Asseasmont of Central crease in cultivation more noticeable, and t])0 spread of 

Mdnjiia circle. irrigation extensive. Canal water had quite transformed 

parts of the cofintry. No fault could be found with the cultivating material. 
Routs were now not far behind those found ruling in the more fertile Upper 
Manjha, and these had shown a considerable advance in recent years. 'J.’hero was 
nothing serious in the figures as to alienations, which sliowed 3 per cent, sold and 
9 per cent, mortgaged out of the cultivated area. The profits of military service 
constitute a reserve, on which many of the families owning land rely in bad 
seasons, and holdings are fairly large for Amritsar, the pressure of population on 
the soil being less here than in any part of the district. 

All this pointed to a largo enhancement, and I liad boon ordered to take as 
much as 38 per cent, increase, on the existing revenue, wliicl], at the time it was 
revised, fell at less than 13 annas au acre. This (38 per cent,) was the average 
rate of enhancement over tho wlmle of a large circle, but the necessity of treating 
leniently the villages with brackish water and kalar soil which are found near 
the Kasur border, and especially those comprised in the tract hitherfo known, 
and separately rated, as the Khara Manjha threw a larger share of the increase 
on the villages in the centre of the tahsil lying near the dividing line between 
the Upper and Central Manjhas. The previous revenue of the whole circle was 
Rs. 1,34,002, and sanctioned rates applied to the area as finally ascertained at 
the time of announcement gave Rs. 1,91,842. Tlio revenue actually announced 
fell short of the latter figure, for reasons already explained, by a little less than 
Rs. 7,000 and the demand actually annouirced was Rs. 1,84,697, an increase of 
Rs. 50,695 or 38 per cent., falling at Re. 1-1-8 alt round on cultivation. This 
included Rs. 524 on account of protective leases, deferred revenue. 

74. In no villago was reduction of revenue found necessary. la 

five estates the revenue was more than doubled, but in 
Assessment rates how far nonc of tlieso cascs did the enhanced rcveuiie fall at more 
departed fiom. than Re. 1-3-0 OH cultivation. In 49 villages, or nearly 

a third of the whole, the enhancement was more than 50 per cent. In 17 
cases the assessment was more than 20 per cent, below the jama by rates, in 
only one was it more than 20 per cent, above rates. In only two cases did the 
revenue fall at more than Re. 1-8-0 on cultivation, and in 46 estates it fell at 
less than a rupee. Two villages, Mairana and Jauneki, were assessed at a rat© 



'wliicli fell on cultivation at 9 and 1\ annas an acre respectively. These lie 
at the sovith-west corner, where water is so brackish and lies so deep as to be 
useless for irrigation, and they had not at that time been reached by the canal. 
In these two villages, lightiy assessed as they were, the whole of the rabi 
demand of 1892 had subsequently to be remitted, as, owing to drought, they 
had really reaped no crop at all for two successive harvests. From the above 
it will be seen that the villages in the circle vary more widely than those of the 
Upper Manjha, and it was necessary to depart in individual villages more 
frequently from the standard given by sanctioned rates. i\s a whole the 
enhancement was patiently submitted to as inevitable, and the knowledge that 
a still larger enhancement was being taken at the same time in Kasiir helped 
to reconcile the people to the increase. As a fact, however, the increase was 
mainly justilied in Kasiir by a large extemsion of cultivation, a factor which in 
the Central Alanjha was comparatively unimportant. Five villages filed objec¬ 
tions to the demand announced. In one case (Bhuchar Klmrd) I allowed a 
1 ‘eduction of Rs. 100 ; the other four objections were refused. In these four 
cases appeals were preferred and rejected by the Commissioner. It was 
nakiral that there should be more objections in the circle than in the Upper 
ilanjha. Not only was the enhancement larger, but tlie distribution brought 
out much larger increases in some villages than others. I find the landowner 
in this district will cheerfully go on paying what is really a full assessment, so 
long as his immediate neighbours have to do the same, but once the jama of a 
A'illago is raised to a pitch not reached by those round it, the increase begins 
to be grumbled at, and objected to. 


75, The Bet Bangar I have already sufficiently described. It is a small 
circle consisting of only 27 estates. As a general rule 
r. those highest up the river are the best, but they vary much. 

°’ I found it necessary to inspect them twice before 1 could 

feel I had properly estimated the revenue paying capacity of each. The upper 
or Bangar land is much the same in all; but those lying furthest up the river 
have more wells in the Bangar than those lower down, and the Avells too are 
there apt to be brackish. The best are those which have a considerable area 
of •pakica Bet land, thrown up many years back, which is often found to contain 
numerous wells, closely crowded together, as in Vairowal and Munda. It was 
noticed, in the Government review of my report, that it would have been better 
if I had proposed separate chald rates for tlie Biingar and Bet. This matter 
was attended to in village to village assessment, and 1 took care to value less 
highly the chdhi land of those e.statcs who.se wells lie mostly in the Bangar. 
My second inspection of the.so villages led mo to believe that ray proposals for 
the circle were somewhat too lenient, and 1 accordingly took Ks. 600 more than 
the amount indicated by rates. I should have been justified in taking as much 
as this below the/avinx given by the rates, as it was not intended that the full 
.'jaildba rate should bo ap[)liod to the newly thrown up lands in the Hot, which 
had been assessed at lower rates per acre at the last disalluvial enquiry, but, as 
it was, no hardship was done by slightly exceeding the sum I was expected to take. 
.In the end I actually took Rs. 29,567 cuhancing tho former demand of 
Rs. 22,796 by Rs. 6,771 or 27 per cent. 


76. Ill one very poor village I reduced the revenue. In cloven I either 
^ . retained the existin^: demand or enhanced it by 10 per 

oveniio rates now lar t r- i • i * 

.rtuii from in nssc.ss- Cent. OP ioss. In lour tiio incrcaso was as inucli as -lO 

Set 


'I'l' 

inonh of miiivitiuul 
estates. 


per cent., and tho rest wore as.sossed at or aliout tho 
amount called for by tho sanctioned rates. The inoidonco 
per acre ranged from Ke. 1-5-6 to ll-^- anmis an acre. The two villages lowest 
down the river, Kamboli and Kirian, though botli a.ssessed below rates, were 
perliaps a little hardly treated, but neither village objected and both own good 
bet land in Kapurthala, besides having a considerable extent of grazing land 
which was not specially assessed, hying just at the junetioii of the Beils and 
Sutlej, it is possible their laud may be considerably improved by summer floods, 
and part of their Bangar lands may be rendered more secure, if a pending pro¬ 
ject to supply them with canal water is carried out. Two out of tho 27 villages, 
.Jolial and Bhail, presented objections wliich I was unable to entertain. I 
believe they did not appeal. Both are above the average of the circle, Bhail in 
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own method and also, if they could, to determine the amount they would put on 
their wells. This led to the wells in a number of villages being rated higher 
than the people if left to themselves would have chosen to do (though not higher 
than the wells could bear) for with very few exceptions they elected to hdahh 
lump sums on their wells. The error was discovered in time, and the distribu-i 
tion details revised, and the discontent which would possibly have been caused 
was thus averted. For it soon became evident that the people were most averse 
to putting heavy sums on their wells, or rating them at anything like the figure 
brought out by the sanctioned chdhi rate. They had got accustomed to Mr. 
Pi'insep’s lenient well assessment, and at once took alarm at any suggestion that 
lls. 18 or Rs. 20 was a proper sum for an average, well to pay, as representing 
the excess profit of rlidhi over hdrdni land. And they are no doubt right, for 
oven if it be admitted that a well without defects and watering an average area 
could easily pay Rs. 18 in excess of the bdrdni rate, even this would be a con¬ 
siderable burden for the owners to pay should the well fall in during the term 
of settlement, and they be unable at the time to 5-eplace it. It was found then 
that they preferred to jjut smaller sums, say Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 on their wells, 
and add the difference to that portion of the revenue which was bdchli(‘d at one rate 
over all the cultivated land of the village. Often the people would settle among 
themselves what sums would be debitable to the several wells, and, where they 
could agree, they generally did it fairly, being the best judges. 'L’heir appraise¬ 
ment was of course tested to see that injustice was not done to any particular 
well, or to any class, such as occupancy tenants, who could not easily make tlieir 
complaints heai’d. In other cases, where the people could not agree, either 
arbitrators were appointed, or an inquiry was made by <an Assistant Collector 
into the area and circumstances of each well, and on their reports I passed 
orders. There were of course many factors to be considered, such as the dis¬ 
tance of the well from the site, the age, condition and depth of the well, the 
number of owners, whether it was worked in both harvests or one, whether the 
water was sweet or brackish, whether the recorded area was exaggerated or 
reasonable, the quality of the soil and so forth. Difficult questions arose as to the 
irrigating capacity of double wells, as to auxiliary wells founded by a few sharers 
who would not forego their rights in the parent well, and objected to pay a 
share of the dbidna of both, and as to wells which were only occasionally worked 
owing to the canal. But eventually these were all settled, the principle being 
kept in view that it was safer to rate a well at a moderate sum than to run the 
risk of overburdening it in the future. It was noticeable that villages some¬ 
times unanimously elected to retain the dbidna of last settlement unchanged, or 
to assess each well at exactly the same sum, even though this distribution was 
not quite equitable, giving as a reason that once they began to make alterations, 
or draw distinctions, they would be launched into a dispute. Others again 
insisted vehemently that wells knowingly thrown out of use should be brought 
into the hdchh. A compromise was usually in such cases effected by putting on 
a nominal sum. Altogether some 2,500 wells had to be rated, and in the end 
they were rated, I think, fairly enough. After all, one well does not differ 
from another very much in the Manjha circles, but I think the tendency of all 
officers is to let off the best wells, and not make sufficient allowance for the 
poorest. They are often satisfied with proposing a difference of a couple of 
rupees, when eight or ten would more fairly represent the difference in value. 

80. In the same way the nahri parta which I thought suitable to each 
village was announced with the jama. It was explained 
xahri land how treated tJiafc jhig -yyas not a rate which they were in any way bound 
in wtributioo. adopt, but that they were free to treat their 7 iahri land 

as they liked, to impose a rate higher or lower than the one suggested by 
me, or impose none at all. This was fixed at so many even pies a kandl, to 
facilitate account, for whether the people accepted the rate adopted by Govern¬ 
ment for its own purposes or not, the Government rate had to be used by the 
patw^rxs in jdgir estates, and holdings of which the revenue was assigned, and 
the portion of each sum assigned, which was due to nahri assessment, had to be 
determined and recorded, as well as the total sum put on the village as nahri 
parta. The rate varied according as the irrigation was mainly by lift or by 
flow, the village was favourably situated for irrigation or the reverse, or accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the soil to which the water was mainly applied. The rate 
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varied from 9 to 4 piea a Icandl, equivalent to 7|- and 3|- annas an acre. The 
rate and resulting amount for the village has been entered in English in every 
case in the village note-book. It was found that in every case the people 
accepted the rate I had fixed as the one to be used in distribution. The rate 
was undeniably light and bore hardly on no one, and to adopt it saved them 
the trouble of fixing one for themselves, and all chance of dispute. The rate 
was applied to all such land as had been recorded as nahri at measurements, 
and I do not remember any village electing to distribute on shares in the outlet. 
Objections by individual proprietors were not so numerous as I had anticipated, 
and as the directions allowed the imposition of the rate even on land which had 
Only been occasionally irrigated, few of these objections were admitted. The 
total sum put upon the tahsil in its nahri aspect was Rs. 28,306, 


Banjar }»ow far agsesecd. 


81. One featiu’e of the distribution in Tarn Taran was the frequently 
expressed desire, that what culturable waste was left 
should be brought into the hdchh. It was not uncommon 
to find a majority of the sharers insisting that it should be rated equally with 
cultivated land. This was only allowed where it was clear that owners 
of excellent banjar land had been holding it up until all danger of its being 
assessed should be past. In other cases the rate usually allowed was one-fourth 
of that on hdrdvi land. The inclusion in assessed area of waste in the Bet was 
discouraged. It is almost always shdmildt, and to assess it leads to confusion 
in future years when it is broken up. 


82. I do not know that I need enter into details showing how the rest of 
Other TiiRUerH connected tlio revcnue was distributed. Differential soil rates, as on 
withdietiibuiion. iibba and maira, were rarely adopted, nor were they often 

necessary. Where the existing method was departed from, the change was 
generally in the direction of the abandonment of distribution by shares, and the 
adoption of a hdchh based purely on possession. Shares had become confused 
by sales, acquisition by Government, and the like, and now correspond less than 
before with possession, and the general drift was towards a hdchh strictly 
according to possession. 'I'he distribution of the which was essen¬ 

tially according to po.s3ession, helped to bring this about. The revenue of 
cultivated shamUdt lands was in most cases to be paid by those temporarily in 
possession, the proviso being recorded that this arrangement was only to last till 
partition, and did not effect the right of the co-sharers to demand partition 
according to the original ancestral shares, even where these had altogether been 
lost sight of in distributing the revenue. 


83. All villages elected to pay their revenue half in khaiaf and half in 
Eevenua iniiaiinenta in the rabi, each instalment being divided again into two. 

Tarn Tiiran. The talisil was severely tried by the failure of rain in 

Kharif 1891, and Rabi 1892, the two first harvests for which the enhanced 
demand was collected, but it has come out of the difficulty well, and I do 
not thiuk there was any real difficulty in either paying or obtaining credit. The 
next two harvests have been excellent, especially the rabi, which is the main¬ 
stay of the tahsil. The only relief given in Rabi 1892 was the i-emission of the 
entire harvest demand in Mairana and Jauneki, which had had absolutely no 
crop for two harvests, 

84. The Amritsar tahsil was the next taken up for assessment. It is 

AssesBmeQfc of tiie larger and more important than Ajnala and it was certain 

Amritsar tahsil. to yield a larger increase. It is unnecessary to describe 

it in detail, for in its general features it closely resembles Tarn Taran below it 
and Batala above it, all three tahsils being segments of the Bari Doab. To partly 
adopt the words of Mr. Davies, there is the narrow strip fif Bet land below the 
Dhaia, the high bank of the Beds with its fine soil, but difficult and scanty 
irrigation, the Patti drainage line, the sandridge with its “ light soil sinking here 
and there into hollows ” the Kasi'ir the more clayey tract formerly traversed 
by the Hasli Channel, and now profusely irrigated by numerous rdjbahas from 
the main branch of the canal, aligned so as to avoid, as far as possible, the 
Hudiara drainage line, which, commencing above Majitha, passes into the basin 
round the central mart of Amritsar city, and then the more sterile tract com¬ 
municating with the Manjha. It is held by the same hardy race of Hindi! Jats 
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■whicli is found in the Manjha, though they press more closely on the soil and 
are less given to military service. But it has a more plentiful rainfall than the 
Milnjlia, and a larger number of wells, and, consequently grows better staples, 
more cane, wheat and vegetables, less gram and I’ape, and higher rents are 
taken. Development has been leas recent, communications are more extensive, 
■canal irrigation is found confined to one tract instead of being met with over 
most of the tahsil area, and markets are more accessible. Hence it has always 
paid a higher revenue, and has generally been looked upon as a more settled 
and prosperous tract. Final 1}% alienation has been more general, and we find 
7 per cent, of the cultivated area has been sold, and 12 per cent, is in the hands 
of mortgagees, among whom the professional money-lender is a more promi¬ 
nent figure. The grounds for demanding enhanced revenue were the same as 
in Tam Taran, but the increase in cultivated area had been larger and amounted 
to 13 per cent, as against 8 per cent, in that tahsil. 


85. The internal features being few and not prominent, the division 
Assessment circles in iuto assessment circles is to a certain extent arbitrary, 

Amritsar tahsil. following partly such variation in soil as is met with, but 

mbre often variation in the employment of artificial irrigation. Thus we have 
the Bet Bangar circle whicli has a fine loamy fertile soil, but deep and costly 
wells, the large Jandiala circle comprising the sandridgo and the blocks of 
maira land on either side of it, and interspersed among the lines of sandy 
counliy, with a fringe of canal irrigated villages on the right of the Kasur 
nala. Then the Nahrl circle advantaged, as the name implies, by canal 
irrigation, but also provided with numerous wells. Here the large blocks of 
bdrdni land devoted to jowiir and pulse.s, wheat and gram, are rarely found and 
the cultivator depends mainly on one or other kind of irrigation. ' Lastly the 
strip of country known as the Miraukot circle on the west side of the Hudiiira 
drainage line, lying high, with inferior soil, more scanty and difficult irrigation, 
and few canal advantages. Within each circle it has to be remembered that the 
villages at the lower end, that touching Tam Taran, are less able to pay a high 
revenue than those on the border of Batala lying nearer to the hills. The one 
exception is the ring of villages placed immediately round Amritsar city where 
land is, owing to artificial causes, more productive and valuable. 

86. I inspected the villages of the Amritsar tahsil in the winter of 
Inspection of villages ^690, and the spriug and early summer of 1891. The 

and^submiasion of Aaiesa- seasou was a favourable oue, and I saw the tahsil at its 
ment Report. best. My uotes wore written up in tlie village note-books 

during the summer, and orders as to the asse.?sment circles obtained. The 
report was submitted in December 1891. It could have been prepared earlier, 
but I had been unofficially instructed to await the issue of orders on my Tarn 
Taran Report, before framing proposals as to Amritsar, and those orders were 
received late in November 1891. It was advisable to first see what additional 
orders might be passed as to the new nahri parta, and whether, in my proposals 
as to Tarn Taran, I had rightly interpreted the intentions of Government as to 
the pitch of that rate, for on this point we had so far nothing to gqide ns. 


87. I made out a detailed produce e.stimate for the tahsil, as.suining 
AsBeBsmeiit proposed for yiclds higher tliau those assumed for Tarn Taran. The 
assumed yields were based on tlie results of experiments 
carried out on 399 acres of crop, supplemented by what I learnt from frequent 
personal enquiry. These yields were thought by the Commissioner and 
Financial Commissioner to be reasonable “ perhaps rather full.” A liberal 
allowance was made for menials’ dues, and the sanctioned prices applied to the 
remainder of the gross produce, four-fifth.s of the jowar crop being classed as 
fodder, as in Tarn Tiiran, and along with all other fodder and straw,, being left 
out of account. The full hal£-as.set hypothetical jama which was thus worked 
out, came to very close on 8 lakhs. Cash rents, which are paid on more than a 
fifth of the whole cultivated area by tenants-at-will, indicated that a full jama 
would be more than 8f lakhs. The actual revenue which I proposed to take 
was Rs. 6,48,281, or, after deducting Rs. 2,100 to allow for protective leases 
And under-assessed river lands, Rs. 5,46,181, giving an immediate increase of 
Rb. 93,442 or ^1 per cent. 
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88. Subsequently, both the Commissioner and iPinanoial Commissioner 

Orders passed on Asaess- marcbed througb tbe tabsil in tlie vei’y dry winter o£ 1892, 
ment Eeport. and it is possible tlieir estimate of non-canal-irrigated 

circles was affected by seeing how miserably the crops had failed on the sand- 
ridge, and in the Baugar, for the Financial Commissioner reduced my rate for 
each soil in the Jandiala circle by one anna. It was thought that my najiri 
rate was relatively too severe in the Nahri circle, and this too was reduced from 
Rs. 2-5-0 to Rs. 2*4-0 or by one anna an acre. It was not specially said that 
the dbi rate was to be similarly reduced in tliis circle, but I have assumed that 
this was meant, as my proposal was to have the same rate for dbi as for nahri 
land. There was some doubt as to the nahri rate in the Mirankot circle. I 
had proposed Re. 1-13-0 an acre, which was accepted by the Commissioner. 
The Financial Commissioner, from para. 15 of his review, appears to have first 
agreed with the Commissioner, and then decided to reduce the rate to Re. 1-9-0, 
as this is the rate quoted in the table given in para, 15, and used in working out 
the circle jamas sanctioned in para. 17. I have assumed that 1 was intended 
to apply the rate of Re. 1-9-0, and that my proposed rate was reduced by 
4 annas accordingly. The difference caused is only Rs. 514. The proposals of 
the Financial Commissioner were in the end approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who nevertheless appears to have thought the pitch of the assessment 
was unduly low. As in the case of Tarn Taran, it was held that the exceptional 
circumstances of the tenancies paying cash rents precluded'an approach to the 
figure indicated as a full half assets revenue by those rents, and as the pitch of 
the assessment tallied with that in the Batala tahsil on the one side, and Tarn 
Taran on the other, it was agreed that to push up the assessment proposed for 
Amritsar would create an awkward contrast and be open to serious objection. 

The orders reached me in November 1892 (Secretary’s letter No. 113 of 
8th November) or ten months after the submission of tbe report. I fortunately 
had most of the village jamas ready and began announcing the next day. 

Rates sanotioned and 89. The revenue rates sanctioned for the tahsil 

areas to which applied. were aS follOWS : —• 


Assgssubnt CtactE. 


Ibbigaibq 


Saiittba or 
moist. 

Barani or dry. 

From wells. ^ 
1 

From canal. 

1 

From tanks 
or city 

sewage drain. 


Re. ft. p. 

Re. B, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bet Bangar . 

2 4 0 

1 12 0 


2 0 0 

15 0 

JasdUla . 

2 G 0 

2 0 0 

... 

... 

16 0 

Nahri 

2 14 0 

2 4 0 

2 4 0 

... 

18 0 

Mirankot . 

2 G 0 

1 

19 0 

... 

... 

16 0 


and the areas to which these rates were applied were as under ;— 


Assissmint Cibcle. 

From 

wells. 

Iebigated 

From 

canal. 

From tanks 
or 

city sewoge 
drain. 

Bailaba 

or 

moist. 

Barinl 

or 

dry. 

Bet Bangar .. 

10,636 

1,456 


752 

84,658 

;randi&la . 

62,860 

12,072 

... 

... 

78,229 

Nahri . 

32,840 

23,644 

497 


13,920 

Mirankot ... .. ... ... ... 

10,601 

2,091 

... 


8,313 

Total Tahsil Amritsar ... 

106,887 

39,263 1 

1 

497 

752 

135,020 

■ -i 
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Land was classed in the record as dbi in all circles; but, save in the Naliri 
'Circlej it was thrown in for assessment purposes with bdrdni, and no special rate 
was proposed. The most of the dbi in the Nahri circle is rich sewage-irrigated 
land in Amritsar Khas and estates close to it, which grows fine tobacco crops, 
and it was accordingly proposed to assess it at the same rate as nahri land. The 
rest is land near chambhs in mauzas Bhangali and Vadala Viram, which is 
regularly watered by lift or by water channels. 

90. No difficulty was experienced in assessing the Bet Bangar circle. 
AeseBBinent of Bet Ban- The villages differ Very little from each other in soil and 

Kar circle. natural advantage, and there was not much reason for 

departing from eanctioned rates. The villages nearest the Dhaia have of course 
the deepest wells, and bad to be leniently treated. Only nine were found to 
have any assessable saildba land, and more than half of what is found lies in one 
village, Sheron Bagha. The better cane grown in the estates nearest the Riarki 
tract in Batala had to be considered. But there is barely any tibba or kalar ; 
the increase in cultivated area since last settlement was only 7 per cent., and the 
margin for future expansion is extremely small. The bulk of the circle is a 
smooth plain of firm soil, owned by Jats of the best type, who have no land to 
spare for outside tenants.' 

In two villages I gave slight reductions in redistributing the demand. 
The extreme depth of the wells had not I thought been sufficiently considered 
in one, and the other seemed to be bearing more than its share of the circle 
revenue. The greatest increase was in the small village of Madh (53 per cent.) 
in Budha Theh and in Khabba (45 per cent.), where there had been consider¬ 
able breaking up of waste. In only three others did it exceed 30 per cent. 
Two villages were assessed more than 20 per cent, below rates, and one, Sathiala, 
in which the revenue was practically retained unaltered, stood at more than that 
amount above rates. I exacted within Rs. 40 of the total revenue indicated by 
the sanctioned rates and the total sum announced for the circle was Rs. 73,090, 
an increase of Rs. 9,100 or 14 per cent, on the former revenue, giving an 
incidence of Re. 1-8-9 per cultivated acre. There were no objections, and the 
people generally considered they had been leniently assessed. 

91. The Jandiala circle is the largest in the district containing 199 
ABsesemeDt of Jandiala estates and prcseiits considerable diversity of soil. The 

‘Circle. part lying nearest the Batala border is the most fertile 

and grows the best class of crops. Aluch of the central tract is sandy soil, 
and fertility is lower again as the Manjha is approached. It is a large and 
somewhat unmanageable circle, but if any attempt had been made to break 
it up into smaller circles with separate sets of rates on account of soil varia¬ 
tions, these would have become too numerous to be easily treated from an 
assessment point of view. In village assessment I rouglily separated the 
estates into groups, based mainly on the prevalence of Jcalar or tibba, proportion 
of valuable crops grown, average pitch of rents, and so forth, and I knew 
within these limits how far I could ordinarily go with safety above rates, 
but this has to be done in reassessing every large circle, and I need not give 
further details of this grouping here. I know I should have to assess here more 
closely than in Tarn Taran, and my village inspection had consequently been 
more minute, so I was able to carry out this grouping of villages more thoroughly 
than I had attempted in Tarn Taran. The circle showed an increase of 15 
per cent, in cultivated area, and a large increase in the number of wells, while 
a special feature was the extent to which the doubling of well wheels’ had been 
carried. More than a fifth of the total cultivated area is in the hands of tenants 
paying cash rents, and the rates taken were often a valuable guide in fixing the 
revenue of individual villages. The revenue actually announced was Rs. 
2,56,442 which was only 3 per cent, below the jama by rates, involving an 
increase of Rs. 41,086, or 19 per cent., with an incidence of Re. 1-12-8 per 
cultivated acre. 

92. I reduced altogether in six villages, but in no case by more than 

Bates how far followed ^ These Were either estates lying close to the 

in TMioaa parte of the border o£ the Bangar circle, or in villages where the 
jandiAia circle. existing demand seemed to press heavily on the tibba soil. 

Th« largest increase was 86 per cent., and in 15 other estates it was more than 
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60 per cent. In 22 it was merely nominal. The incidence ranged from Rs. 2-8-0- 
an acre to Re. 1-2-0 and was highest in the canal estates on the right of the 
Kasiir ‘nahr and up round by the Batala border. Three villages filed objections. 
In all of those the revenue had been raised by half as much again, and the 
increase was justified by high rents and a largo increase in cultivation. The 
applications were rejected. One village (Ohapa) appealed unsuccessfully. 
From all I have since heard I believe the villages are satisfied with the way the 
increase was distributed. Those least satisfied are the nahri villages near 
Kathu Nangal, whose profits are really on a par with what are obtained in the 
Nahri circle. They had hitherto escaped, through being assessed at or about 
Mr. Prinsep’s rates for the Jandiiila circle, but I took, in most of them, more 
than ray rates demanded. I might have taken more in the villages near Mahta 
without causing any dissatisfaction, and some on the Tarn Taran border near 
Jandiala are spoken of as having got off easilj’-. In these I wished to make the 
incidence approximate to that of the neighbouring estates in Tarn Taran, but 
my object was not fully understood. Many of these latter grow large areas of 
fodder crops, which are in a good year brought to market in Amritsar, and it is 
possible I undere.stimated the resulting profits. Tlie relief was general that 
the revenue would be raised 4 annas in the rupee, which was the rate of enhance¬ 
ment in Batala and in the Upper Manjha of Tarn Taran, and almost all villages 
would have accepted this without actual protest. The average landholder’s 
horizon is the boundary of his orvn village, and they are slow to recognize that 
an increase of this amount (25 per cent.) is more etpiitably obtained by an 
enhancement the rate of which necessarily varies widely in different villages. 

93. A description of the general features of the Nahri circle -ndll be found 
The Nahri circle of in para. 104 of the Amritsar Assessment Report. It is not 

rjii easy tract to describe, and the account I gave of it can¬ 
not well be condensed further. Roughly, for assessment purposes, it might be 
divided into four blocks. That to the north neai’cst Batala is one of tile richest 
parts of the district, profusely irrigated, and with hardly a weak village in it. 
Lower-down halar becomes more frequent, mixed up with cultivated portions, of 
which the fertility is little inferior to that farther north, and Avhich grow great 
crops of rice. Next comes the city and the estates lying round it, where the value 
of the land is artificially enhanced by being near a great market, and where 
orchard and market gardening is carried to perfection. I;astly the villages 
between the city and the Manjha in which/ra/tt'r is rare, gardening ceases, but 
wheat produce is rich and valuable. The increase in cultivation, 11 per cent., 
has not been an important factor. Wells are shallow, and irrigation from these 
and the canal extends to four-fifths of the area. Rents and the value of land 
are higher than in any part of the district, and alienation has been rapid. The 
revenue has always been bigh, and the incidence I found to be very close on Rs. 2 
an acre. My orders were to take a revenue of Rs. 1,69,647, being an increase of 
Rs. 29,145, or 21 per cent. The sum actually announced was only Rs. 30 short 
of this, giving an incidence of Pts. 2-6-3 an acre. 

94. The circle contains 82 estates and the rates were pitched so as to 
Hates not of mnoh use be applicable to the average of these. But that average is 

as a gnido in this circle. raised Considerably by the inclusion of the city lands and 
neighbouring estates which it was proper to assess far above rates. Conse¬ 
quently there are many estates which, though excellent in themselves, had to 
be assessed a good Avay below the figure given by the application of the sanc¬ 
tioned circle rates to their area. In fact three-fourths of the villages were 
assessed below the circle rates, 14 of them as much as 20 per cent. beloV, while 
the following estates were assessed at a figure far exceeding the jama indicated 
by rates :— 


Amritsar Khas 



... 

• t • 

*«• 

131 

per cunt. 

above 

Mulo Cliak 

. • 

... 


*.« 

■ ■ • 

75 


>> 

Tung Pain 

• f # 

• ff» 

f *1 

■ *« 

• « • 

33 



Tung Bala 


• *« 

• «. 


• tt 

36 

JJ 


Sultan-\vind 

«.* 

... 

**• 

« * 

• • • 

39 

1) 

1) 

Bliarariwal 




• •• 

**« 

27 




It would have been more satisfactory perhaps if these six estates had been 
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formed into a separate circle, as the differential rates were of little use as a 
guide to the assessment, either of them or of the bulk of the villages in the 
circle, but only were of use in arriving at the total demand for the circle. In 
fact in almost all cases I arrived at the assessment by making out a careful 
produce estimate for the estate, based on the crop returns of seven years, and 
adjusting the yields assumed to a figure which, my own knowledge of the circum’ 
stances of the village led me to believe was suitable. This was compared with 
a theoretical jama based on cash rent statements taken out for each estate. 
The jama by rates was used not so ranch as an absolute standard, to be departed 
from where necessary, but as an aid in comparing the capacity of one village 
with another. 


95. Tl^e enhancements in the first of the four blocks above alluded to 
Rates how far followed hardly ever reached 30 per cent. Where they readied that 
111 tiio Nahri circle, figure, they were justified by a large increase in area, 

caused by extension of canal irrigation or by the fact that the estate was owned 
by a wealthy landlord, like Sardar Dial Singh, from whom a full revenue 
could fairly be taken. Tlie incidence averaged about Rs. 2-5-0 an acre, though 
the maximum was as much as Rs. 2-11-0, and in one Rajput village a minimum 
incidence of Rc. 1-9-0 was reached. In the second block, that lying immediately 
to the north of tlie city, the incidence was an anna or two lower, and there were 
a few coii.siderable enhancements justified by large addition to the cultivated 
area. Otherwise the increases were as moderate as in the first block, and in 
seven estates the old assessment was practically retained. Leaving the market 
gardening villages for the present and passing to the fourth block between the 
city and the Manjha I find much the same result, but the incidence in only one 
case exceeded Rs. 2 an aero and averaged Rc, 1-14-0. In this group there was 
more than one village which was spoken of a.s having escaped with a light 
assessment, but as the villages next them in Tarn Taran arc paying revenue 
which falls at only Ro. 1-6-0 to Re. 1-8-0 on cnltivated area, it was advisable to 
avoid startling variations. 


96. 


Epn«5?cssrnonh nf 
tate of Aiuiitirar Klius 
1 S 7 C. 


The estate of Anu’itsar Khas required special treatment. When Mr. 
p,. Davies assessed it (or rather, I believe, his Assistant, Mr. 
Egerton), there -was no canal irrigation. Practically the 
whole land was under well irrigation, and each well had 
to be separately estimated and I’ated. I am unable to say why Mr. Prinsep 
did not revise the assessment of the city lands, but the fact is that the ja^na 
was in 1865 left as it was, and no note regarding the estate was even entered 
in the village note-book. Probably the jama judged by bis standard w^as quite 
a full one and the distribution liaving been carefully done in 1852, there was 
no need for disturbing it. A revision of assessment and of the record of rights 
was undertaken in 1875 (Government Notification No. 2033, dated i7th 
December 1874). The settlement wa.sto be made by the Deputy Commissioner, 
but be left the matter wholly in the hand.s of Agha Kalb-i-Abid Khan, who had 
been Mr. Prinsep’s Assistant in 1865. As a careful Revenue Officer of large 
experience bo was fully qualified, but his duties at the revised settlement bad 
been confined to measurement and record work and to collecting the statistics 
on which Mr. Prinsep a.ssessed. Ho was unacquainted with English, but bo 
knew all Mr. Priusep’s methods and practically followed them. The Assessment 
Report and final report are extant in English in manuscript, and appear to be 
merely a translation of a vernacular report, submitted by the Agba 8abib, tbongb 
signed by the Deputy Commi,ssioner. Crop experiments were made, though 
they could Lave been of little value in such an estate, an estimate of the pro¬ 
duce was made, and a variety of rates deduced from cash rents, ploughs and 
other sources. These were compared with the rates in surrounding villages, 
though this could hardly have given any valuable results, as they were nearly 
all much under-assessed and their true capacity had never been gauged in 1865. 
The result was an enhancement of about 23J per cent., the klialsa portion being 
enhanced from Rs. 7,092 to Rs. 8,764 and the assigned standing at Rs. 6,024, 
total Rs. 14,728. This was accepted as sufficient and the matter closed with 
the orders of the Punjab Government conveyed in letter No. 627 of 7tb July 
3880 ; it was afterwards decided that the estate was to come under reassess¬ 
ment with the rest of the district. 
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97. At the present settlement the estate Avas remeasured on the square 
Kh&» how as. system, though this was a matter of great difficulty, owing 
sessed at present settle- to the dense Orchard groAvth, and the buildings which 
came in the way of the chain. There were two chains sepa¬ 
rately at work, but the squares laid by each patwari were found to close on each 
other after going round the city, with sufficient accuracy. I spent three weeks 
in inspecting the lands, holding by holding, and with vei’y few exceptions every 
well and holding was again visited by me when actually assessing. 

I found the revenue had, from various causes, fallen to Es. 14,529, which 
fell on cultivation at Rs. 5-8-4 an acre. 


The distribution had probably been, at the first, correct enough on the 
whole, but it required revision. The cultivated area had not increased, but there 
were cases where land had gone out of cultivation and had become a mere swamp. 
Other portions were in my opinion severely assessed, especially holdings held 
revenue free, which in some cases were rated at Rs. 30 an acre. It would appear 
as if, in the desire to lighten the demand on those holdings which paid revenue to 
Government, far too large a share was placed on those in which the owner 
enjoyed a perpetual remission of revenue. I divided the whole area of the 
mahdl into twelve circles for assessment purposes, as the Agha Sahib bad done, 
and dealt with each circle as if it were a separate estate. Within each circle, 
I assessed holding by holding, and thus built np the jama of the estate, revers¬ 
ing the usual process. No other plan was possible. Cash ronts are almost 
universal and furnished an excellent guide. The result was a total demand of 
Rs. 14,833, falling at Rs, 5-10-2 on cultivation, an enhancement of 2 per cent. 
The financial result of my assessment was in detail as follows :— 



Rs. 

AsBigned ... 

... 2,545 

KLdlsa .. 

... 12,120 

Service commutation 

101 

Total immocUato demand ... 

... 14,766 

Deferred on account of new ivolls ... 

67 

Total ultimate demand ... 

... 14,833 


But there was a large area of nazal land brought into the mdlguzdri area 
which was assessed for the first time. This land bore some Rs. 900'o£ the total 
demand, a sum almost counterbalanced by reduction of fictitious revenue in 
revenue free holdings, in klidha holdings which had been overrated, and in 
holdings which had gone out of cultivation. The estate being held on a pure 
bhaidchdra tenure has no shdmildt land. All land not owned in severalty is 
recorded as the property of Government, and much of this has been improved 
and made culturable by the Municipality, which is in occupation of it, and 
with the help of wells and seAvage irrigation has turned it into extremely valu¬ 
able land. All such as was cultivated and returned a profit to the occupiers 
I assessed. The Deputy Commissioner will pay the I'evenue out of whatever 
rent he likes to take from the Municipality and other occupiers. Compound 
land in the Civil Station was rated at a uniform Rs. 5 an acre Avhether cultivated 
or not. A lengthy description of the assessment of each block was put on 
record in the village note-book of the estate and the distribution file gives fur¬ 
ther particulars. 


98. The estate of Sultanwind I assessed at Rs. 10,000 enhancing by 45 
other estates specially poi' Cent. The details of the distribution here were carried 
treated in assessment. out by the Extra Assistant, but I first fixed the portion 
each taraf of the village was to pay, as the two tarafs vary widely. One tarc^ 
appealed unsuccessfully to the Commissioner and Financial Commissioner. The 
other four estates I also assessed after making a careful estimate of the value of 
the gross produce and, though in all the revenue was largely enhanced, no- 
protest was made. Care was taken to see that the distribution was made so 
as to place a due share of the enhancement on the most productive lands. 



Objections to assessment 
presented. 


99. The only objections to village assessment made in the Nahri circle 
were preferred by Sardar Dial Singh. This gentleman’s 
agent objected to tbe jama of the jdgir villages as too 
low, and to that of the villages owned by the Sardar 
as too high. His applications for reconsideration were all rejected, as were 
his appeals. One other objection and appeal, preferred by a single owner, 
were disposed of in the same way. 


100. In the small Mirankot circle 1 kept close to the jama indicated 

Assessment of the Mi- enhancing by 20 per cent, raised the 

riukot circle. jama to Es. 09,495. The canal villages were rated 

highest. Much of the increase fell on the new cultiva¬ 
tion, which amonnted to 13 percent., and had only been partially over¬ 
taken by Mr. Prinsep’s progressive jama. The incidence ranged from 
Rs. 2-6-0 to Rs. 1-6-0 and averaged Rs. 1-14-0, generally decreasing as the 
neiglibourhood of Khasa is approached. The enhancement was well taken 
and 1 had no objections. The revenue of one estate was doubled, but 
mucb waste had been broken up, otherwise no jama was raised by more 
than 40 per cent. Several villages in this circle, at my suggestion, agreed 
to pay only one-third of their revenue in the kliarlf harve.st instead of one- 
half as before. Only two other villages in the tahsil adopted this arrange¬ 
ment, the feeling being averse to any change in what they were used to. 
This is perliaps to be regretted, but if, after having the advantages of 
unequal instalments fully set before them, the villages elected to make 
no change* I could not force a change upon them. In matters like this, 
closely affecting their own convenience, the people are, after all, the best 
judges. 

Summary of rosuita of The following Summary shows the result of 

roiiaaeasment iu Amritsar the reassessment Of tll0 tahsIl : — 
tahsil. 



IlErKNUK RKFORE 
RBVjsrux. 

Assessment Krpoht 

j ESTiMATEH. 

Revenue aCtualev 

IMPOSED. 

Increase bt new 

ASSESSMENT, 

Assessment circie. 











Kate per 

Half 

KevoTme 


Kate per 


j Kate 


Amount. 

' aero culti- 

1 assets esti- 

rate 

Amount. 

acre oulti- 

Amount. 



rated. 

mates. 

estimate. 

! 

rated. 


pei' cent. 


lis. 1 

Us. a. p. 

Us. 

! Rs. 

1 

Ks. 

Es. a. p. 

Its. 


Bet liingar. 

GR.OBO 

1 5 8 

81 ,.391 

73,129 

73,090 

18 9 

£1,100 

i 14 

1 

Jaiidiilla 

2,15,356 

18 8 

3,78,600 

2,57,258 

2,56,442 

1 12 8 

41,086 

19 

Xahri 

1,40,472 

1 15 8 

2,83,186 

1,69,647 

1,69,017 

2 6 3 

29,145 

21 

Mirunkot ... ... 

32,921 

1 9 0 

52,920 

39,497 

39,495 

1 14 0 

6,574 

20 

Total Tahsil Amritaar 

4,52,7.39 

19 7 

7,96,907 

5,39,5.31 

5,38,644. 

1 14 6 

85,905 j 

19 


Since its reassessment the tahsil has had two excellent harvests, and 
I have not heard of any real dissatisfaction being expressed. The jama 
has worked well and has been easily paid, I should mention tha;t the 
total demand includes Rs. 1,667 revenue deferred by the grant of protective 
leases to new wells. This is distributed fairly equally over all the four 
circles. 


102. Profiting by the experience gained in Tarn Taran I had the 

nistrihutiou of rorenuo distribution fixed beforehand for all the 

iu Amritsar. estates, except those lymg close to the city. Measure¬ 

ments were over by the time the jama was announced 
and the area on which it was distributed required no correction. Hence 
the bdchh work was got over smoothly, and the revenue was collected in 
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jTood time. Much of what I have written as to the distribution in Tarn 
Taran applies also to Amritsar and need not be repeated. Differential rates 
on soils were adopted more frequently, however, there being more iihba 
land, and there was not such an eagerness to have the hanjar brought 
under hdchh. Tn all cases wells were assessed with a lump sum as dbidna, 
and the people were almost unanimous in desiring to fiv much smaller sums 
than the strict application of the chdhi rate would bring out. Thus it 
was not often that Rs. 24 for a double well or Rs. Id for a single one was 
exceeded. Double wells bad to be cautiously treated, as so many of them, 
in the JandiaLi circle, have been doubled simply as a means of ending 
disputes a.s to shares or turns, or because owners were so numerous that 
each one’s turn in the single wheel came after so long an interval as to be 
of little value to him. The nahri parta was fixed by me as in Taran 'I'aran, 
and the people, almost everywhere, adopted the rate I had fixed, and 
distributed it according to possession. It ranged from 8 to 18 pies a kandl, 
and in most cases was one anna a kandl, wdiich is just short of 10 anna.s an 
acre. The Government policy was to keep the nahri parta low, because 
the water-rates had just been raised, and it was wished to avoid putting 
too heavy a burden on nahri land all at once. The people have generally 
defeated this object to some extent by pntling such small sums on their 
wells, and transferring the difference to the bdrdan parta which is applied 
to all land alike. Thus the nahri, which already bears the full burden imonded 
by Government, bears part of the bui’den intended for rhdhi as well. 
Most owners would have as much chdhi as nahii land, and in .their case 
the precise mode of distribution docs not signify, but the burden is increa,sed 
for tho.s 0 who have more aohii than chdhi, or who have given up their 
well land to canal irrigation. Thus if there is any di.ssatisfaction at the new 
assessment it will be fomid in the Nahri circle, and in those villages, how'- 
over fully it may have been justified, which have had their ya???a enhanced 
more than their neighbours. Wherever the owners of nahri land complained 
with reason that they wore being made to pay an undue share, I would interfere 
and raise the dbidna on the wells, but it was not easy to watch the incidence in 
all cases. 

The total sum assessed as nahri parfa came to Rs. 26,160. The cesses 
payable on the new abolished water-advantage rate used to average noaily 
Rs. 7,000, at say 22 per cent. tSorao small relief under this head has therefore 
to be set off in canal village.s. 

103. The Ajn;i!a tahsil is the smallest of the three, and also the one in 
A.ssessraent of the Ajndia wliicli there was least prospect of enliancernent, and it 

accordingly taken la.st. We have seen how Mi*. 
Davies reduced the ja7iia of the summary settlement by 11 per cent., or, in 
round figures, from Rs. 3,07,000 to Rs. 2,74,000, and how si.x years afterwards 
reductions amounting to Rs. 36,000 had to be given. Mr. Priusep’-^ initial jarna 
involved a further reduction of Rs. 1,200 or 5 percent, and stood atRs. 2,32,000, 
7 ?m^* excluded, but he proposed to make this up by taking Rs. 10,000 pro¬ 
gressively. Only half this progressive increase was eventually taken as further 
reductions amounting to Rs. 5,300 had to be given in 1^80, and, after adding 
in the;/awia of petty mdfis, 1 found the as.sessineut standing at Hs. 2,70,300, of 
which nearly Rs. 60,000 was assigned. Cultivated area had risen by 14,1, per 
cent, in the circles near the river, there had been a consiilei-abio increase in 
the number of wells, and nearly half the tahsil being canal irrigated, enhance¬ 
ment was to be looked for from what the,ne\v nahri parta would bring in, besides 
what was due to rise of prices. On the otlier hand part of the increase in area 
had already been di,scount 0 d by progressive assessment, and it was pointed out 
that the activity in well sinking was, in the riverain circles, chiefly a sign that 
the people were protecting themselves against the effects of the receding of the 
river. The nahri pavla had, under the orders to be a lenient one, and this limited 
the income from that source. 

Holdings are small and population was as much as 872 to the square mile of 
cultivation. The cultivating material was not so uniformly good as in the rest 
of the district, seeing that less than half the tahsil was held by Hindu Jats 
and 45 per cent, was in the hands of Muhammadans of vaidous tribes, whose 
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indebtedness bad helped to raise tlie area alienated to as mucb as 21 per cent, of 
the whole. The rise of prices had not brought such marked benefits to this 
part of the district, for the Sakki nala, bridged at one point only, acts as a 
barrier to produce finding its way to market, and communications generally are 
inferior to the district average. On the whole though a good increase was 
claimable in the Nahri tract, and a fair one in most parts of the central up¬ 
lands, the circle known as the Hithar was believed to be already fully assessed, 
and there were many reasons against exacting more than a nominal increase 
in the saiW) circle, where the people are often impoverished and much of 
the cultivation is precarious. 

104. I made a careful inspection of the tahsil in October 1891, and tbe 
Tillage iuspoction in first three months of 1892. This was a duty which I 

knew would have to he more thoroughly done in Ajnala 
than in the rest ‘of the district; for the villages differ widely inter se, and in 
most of them it is necessary to visit every part of it, and almost every w^ell, 
before a correct estimate of its conditions can be assured. They are not all 
on the same pattern like tliose in the Bangar and most of the Jandiala circle 
of Amritsar, with a ring of wells round the site and outlying tracts of hdrdni 
lands, growing the same crops year after year on precisely the same rotation. 
In Ajnala the good and bad land is often mixed up in the strangest manner, 
the new cultivation is frequently hard to locate, and wells have been planted 
in far outlying places wherever there was a promise that the soil would yield 
a return. Every description of soil is met with, and the tahsil is covered with 
a net-work of drainage lines and chambhs in which it is impossible to regulate 
the flow of surface water in a wet season. Damage is here caused whenever 
tbe rains are above or below the average, the wheat may be flooded out or the 
rice wither with drought in successive seasons. Given any condition of season, 
it may result in a bumper crop in one village and a poor one in the next. 

105. I submitted my report within three months after inspecting the 
PropoBais contained in tahsfl. My conclusions were perhaps Coloured by my last im- 

Assessment Report and prcssions, for I bad inspected during One of the most rain- 
order* passed. seasons the talisil has known for a long time, which had 

necessitated free suspensions of revenue in the tract lying between the Sakki no.la 
and the river. My proposals were to enhance by 7| per cent, in the Sailab circle, 
bordering the Ravi, to practically retain unchanged the demaind in Ilithar, and 
to take increases of 15 percent., arid 23| percent, in the more prosperous 
IJthar and Nahri circles respectively, giving a total enhancement of 13^ per cent, 
on the jama of the tahsil. The Uommi.'sioner practically proposed no change, but 
slight alterations were made in ray rates by the Financial Fortmiissioner, all in the 
direction of enhancement, and the rates finally approved by him, and sanctioned 
by Government, were framed so as to bring out a total increase of 17-9 per cent. 
In His Honor’s review, doubts were expre.ssed as to whether my estimates of the 
value of the full Government share of the produce, which I had put at about 
five lakhs, was full enough, and my treatment of fodder crops was criticized as 
wrongly leading to the exclusion of part of the assets of which Government was 
entitled to a share. It may be noted that an analysis of cash rents, which are 
less common in this tahsil, pointed to a full half-assets y'awa of the same amount, 
five lakhs. It was thought on the other hand that my estimate of the extent to 
which prices bad id.sen, fiO per cent., was based on faulty assumptions, and that 
the rise, if worked out on more correct principles, would probably be found 
to be not more than 30 per cent. Nevertheless, the standard of assessment and 
the rate of increase were accepted as corresponding with those adopted in the 
other tahsils and it was thought undesirable to select this tahsil as one in which 
they might be departed from, and though the increase was pronounced to be, 
as in Amritsar, unduly low, the Financial Commissioner’s proposals were ac¬ 
cepted as they stood, and I was ordered to take a revenue of Rs. 3,18,750, 
which meant an increase of Rs. 48,449 or 17’9 per cent. These orders reached 
mo late in April 1893 or ten months after the despatch of my report. 

106. The areas given in the Assessment Report differ slightly from 
Rates sanctionoa for those OH which the I'evenue announced was distributed. 

Ajtuiia .and areas to whidi The jama was given out with effect from the rabi harvest 

of 1893, and it wms necessary to show the correct areas 
as ascertained at the dialluvial measurements made four months before. The 
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opporfcunitf was taken to bring up to date the areas in the other circles 
also, which had increased a little owing to the breaking up of waste. I give 
below two tables showing the rates sanctioned bj the Financial Commissioner 
and the areas to which these rates were applied 


Assf,ss.«bnt ClUCtli. 

Ibbio. 

From wells. 

4te;d 

From canal. 

/ 

SaiUb or moist. 

Baraoi or dry. 


Rs. A. P. 

1 Es, A. P. 

Ra A. P. 

Rs, A. P. 

Sailab ... ... ... ... ^ 

2 C 0 

1 14 0 

1 10 0 

13 0 

Hithar 

2 0 0 

... 

1 ■ C 0 

13 0 

Uthir . 

2 C 0 

1 14 0 

10 0 

14 0 

Nabri . 

2 10 0 

2 0 0 


14 0 


The areas were in acres :— 



iBKIOiTEI) 

1 


Assessment wbcie. 



Sailab or moiat. 

Barani or dry. 


From wells. 

From canal. 



Sailab ... ... 

C,I10 

104 

16,G50 

11,015 

Hifchar ... ... ... 

13,860 


2,7C8 

13,125 

Utbar . 

30,016 

13,271 

1,042 

10,330 

Nahri . 

22,457 

18,110 


4,889 

Total Tahail Ajnala ... 

73,043 

31,485 

1 

21,000 

39,259 


The chief difference between these figures and those given in the Assessment 
lleport is a falling off in mildb land in the circle of that name, which amounts to 
700 acres. The rivhr had been very destructive during the rainy season of 1892. 


107. The Sailab circle, which stretches along the Ravi, has for the most 
Assessment of the SaiUb part a light, shallow and poor soil. As regards the 

circle. relative fertility of different parts of the circle, all that 

can he said is that the villages at the upper end have a moi'e valuable kharif 
crop, hut as a rule the condition of each village depends on how it happens to 
have been treated by the river in recent years. The increase in wells, to 
replace the loss of river inundation, has been 56 per cent., and this is the most 
important change which has taken place in the upper lands beyond the reach 
of the river. These wells as a rule water a small area and their presence does 
not imply protection of a large tract from the consequence of drought. 

The revenue actually announced in the Sailab circle was Rs. 53,751, an 
increase of Rs. 5,320 or 11 per cent, which pushed the average incidence up to 
Re. 1-9 per acre. The Financial (lotumissioner’s rates, applied to the area 
which was before him when he passed orders, gave a yema of Rs. 54,637. My 
demand fell short of this by Rs. 866 of which Rs. 671 was due to loss of area 
which occurred in the rainy season of 1392, while my report was pending before 
the superior authorities, so that what I took was only Rs. 215 or -4 per cent, 
short of what the orders would have required. Caution was required in applying 
rates to the area recorded as saildba. In many villages it was very doubtful what 
area should be treated as snildba and the definition of this class of land was, I think, 
stretched as far as it was safe to do so, including as it did a good deal of land 
which is not regularly flooded by the river, but which, owing to the proximity 
of the river, is raoi’e moist than that classed as hdrdni, INo certain rule could 
be laid down as to what land should be treated as mildha, nor was it always 
clear where the dividing line should be drawn. But in doubtful cases I was 
careful to err on the right side, and in the end no dissatisfaction was caused 
by the way the yawa was distributed over villages. I reduced the revenue in 
eleven villages, in two cases by as much as 26 per cent., though the jdma 
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even wbeu reduced was still in excess o£ the jama by rates. In one case, wliore 
an excessive reduction had been given in 1880, the jama was nearly trebled 
(it had fallen on cultivation at only 6 annas an acre before) and in four other 
cases it was enhanced by as much as 70 per cent. In one out of every three 
villages I had to give explanations under the rules to account for reduction or 
variation of assessment by more than 20 per cent, from the jama given by 
standard rate.s. The incidence, as was inevitable in a river circle, varied much 
from village to village. As in Tarn Tfiran, whatever newly thrown up land 
was found paying at less than full rates was left as it was until it should change 
for the better, and it was intended that these and all other lands changed by 
the action of the river should in future be assessed according to rules which 
have been separately submitted for the sanction of Government. Only one 
village presented a written protest against my assessment and this I rejected, 
as I had already fully considered all its disadvantages and nothing new was urged 
in the petition. These ^ailah villages will always require to be carefully 
watched, for their condition is not likely to improve as irrigation from the Bari 
Doab Canal extends, the river must dwindle still further, and the complaint 
that they are being loft high and dry will oftener be beard. The contrast 
between the state of the river in winter and during the rainy season is already 
very great, and I have seen few cases of late years in which the deposit, left 
after the waters run down, is valuable. 

108. The Hithar circle was also a difficult one to assess. The in- 
Assessjtneat of the Hithar cidence was very unequal, but it was extraordivia'ry that 
Mr. Prinsep’s assessment was not more uneven than it was, 
considering that he fixed the revenue of each village entirely from a review of 
its statistics without any intimate personal acquaintance with each estate. It 
is largely in the hands of Muhammadans, only 38' per cent, being held by Hindu 
Jats, and the character of the proprietary body is the chief obstacle to the 
imposition of a full revenue. The total existing alienation reaches the high 
figure of 25 per cent, and the circle, except in the corner above Ramdds, ia 
almost wholly dependent, in an average season, on its wells, which though they 
have increased by 24 per cent, are not long-lived owing to the halar in much of 
the soil. 

The enhancement here was to be only about 8.^- per cent, for the tract 
was recognized as already paying nearly a.s much as it could safely be made to 
bear, and what was wanted most was an equitable redistribution of ihe jama 
over the estates. Relief, in some cases more than was necessary, had been 
given to many in 1880, but there were others where the demand still pressed 
heavily, and where the assessment of 1865 was altogether mistaken, owing to a 
wrong estimate being formed of the character of the waste, and of the area 
actually watered by the wells. My demand ultimately amounted to Rs. 50,812, 
being Rs. 313 less than what I had been instructed to take. The increase 
was Rs. 4,000 or 8 per cent. The chief difficulty lay in the fact that the 
existingyo-ma was already, in three-eighths of the villages, in excess of what 
the new rates demanded, and could not fairly admit of increase, while it was 
not easy to make up the enhancement to be taken on the whole circle from the 
villages that remained, without putting on per saltum an increase which would 
cause discontent. 

In the end I felt obliged to reduce the revenue in 15 out of the 79 estates, 
in six it was retained unchanged and the increase, plus the amount of reductions, 
was distributed over the remaining 58. Still there were only six estates in which 
I had to enhance by as much as 30 per cent., leaving out of consideration a village 
of which the owner had compounded for the revenue and in which the nominal 
jama was doubled. The incidence ranged fi’om Rs, 2-7-3 an acre in Talla to Re. 1 
an acre in Manganaru, The people appeared to be satified with the jamas given 
out for there were no objections. 1 have done what I can to ensure that the 
distribution over holdings shall be an equitable one, and I believe the jama will 
work well enough now, but the tract is less secure than any in the district and 
extension of cultivation being out of the question, the circle is not likely to 
improve any more than the .961 dd&a. If suspension of revenue is ever necessary, 
as it may be after an unusually wet kharif, or a very dry rabi, especially after 
a combination of the two, it would be well not to reject applications from villages 
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merely on the ground that they have numerous wells, for the failure in cUdhi 
land may be extensive, and the weak cattle the people use op their shallow wella 
cannot stand a prolonged strain. 

109. Passing to the Uthar circle we find it for the most part in a more 
Assessment of the Uthar Satisfactory Condition than the Trans-Sakki tract. More 
ciroio in Ajnaia. than three-fourtlis is irrigated, the increase in cultivation 

was found to have been 13|; per cent, and Mr. Priusep’s progressive increase 
was to have been about 5 per cent. The Uthar runs right through the talisil 
from end to end forming the upland tract on the left bank of the Sakki, less 
recently alluvial than the Hithar on the other bank and with a harder and more 
calcareous soil. The north-east end is superior to the south-west and has always 
borne a higher assessment, being next to Batala and the rich Nahri country- of 
Amritsar. Comparing the lower edge nearest Amritsar and the upper nearest 
the Sakki, I find the latter to be as a rule the poorest, wells being deeper, the 
soil less fertile and the crops less secure. These were the main distinctions to be 
borne in mind in rating individual villages. Minor points were the liability of 
certain estates to damage by floods, the smaller yields to be obtained on the 
sandy ridge running from the Batala border to Karial and the disadvantages of 
the estates lying at the tail of tlie rajbahas. My orders were to take a revenue 
of Rs. 1,11,946, being au increase of Rs. 16,429 or 17'1 percent. I actually 
took Rs. 1,11,600, an increase of Rs. 16,080 or 17 per cent. 

110. Here too I did not consider myself bound to retain the existing 
Rociuctions «nd inci- revenue in any village, simply because it was being paid up 
deuce of roveune in the without unpuuctuality. I Considered that the right course 
Utiidf. Objections filed. reduce wlierever a village was manifestly paying at 

a much higher rate than those round it without there being any apparent reason, 
and to take the opportunity to redistribute the burden iu what I thongbt was a 
more equitable way. Consequently I reduced in 13 out of the 117 estates. Most 
of these were cases where the revenue was undoubtedly pressing, and was often 
complained of, and all but. three were villages lying close to the Sakki, One was 
a canal village, which had from the beginning paid too high, perhaps owing to 
its being in jagfr, and the other two bad been raklis which had been assessed 
between settlements on no settled principles. Looking through the list of 
detailed village assessments, I find the rate of enliancement in the other villages 
does not vary in any marked way ; though some large enhancements were taken 
in a few villages on the border of Lahore. 


These were transferred from the Lahore district to .Amritsar at a com¬ 
paratively recent date and had been originally assessed at light rates in the 
former district. The maximum incidence wa.s Rs. 2-7 an acre, audit went down 
as low as Re. 1-4. Two villages objected. One, Rachiwiud, was led to do so 
as tbo enhancement ordered was 79 per cent. But this was fully justified by a 
large increase in area, and by the fact that 90 per cent, was irrigated. It is one 
of the Lahore villages above mentioned. The other was Ajufila Khas, of which 
I had raised the revenue by 28 per cent. only. Botli cases were carefully 
reconsidered and the jama upheld, though in the case of Ajnaia it is perhaps a 
full one. 

111. I believe the jWiu will bo paid easily enough. In this circle the 
The villages on the Sakki Financial Commissioner only raised my chdhi v&te, and 
in the uthar. that only by one anna an acre, which means Rs. 2,000 on 

the whole circle; and I do not expect tlie revenue will ever be found to press, 
especially as I have taken care to be lenient with the Sakki villages. Most of 
these have lands flooded by surface drainage, and both extremes, failure and 
excess of the usual floods, affect them injuriously. Efforts made to regulate 
these floods will not be likely to succeed : if benefit accrued to one village an¬ 
other would not improbably suffer. It would be well however if the oncers 
of the Irrigation Department could be induced to regulate the discharge of 
surplus water into the Sakki when a closure of the canal is carried out. This is 
generally done when the Sakki is in flood after rain, and invariably causes 
damage to the lowlying lands along the edge of the nala unless it is done very 
gradually. The Sakki villages have enough natural disadvantages without their 
being added to by a rush of water down the escape. On a recent unoflficial 
reference from Government I have given an opinion against a proposal to 
canalize the Sakki and deepen its bed, but have urged that precaution be taken 
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against turning more water down the Aliwal Escape than the Sakki can carry 
without flooding cultivated land. 

112. The Nahri circle is the most pKjsperous part of the Ajnala tahsil. 

As8»s™eni of the Ajnaia There had been an jncrease iu area amounting to 17 per 
Nahri circle. Cent., and 90 per cent, is irrigated. The land is of a 

high renting value, and no part is far from the Railway, Grand Trunk Road, 
and market of Amritsar. The owners are almost entirely Hindi! data and the 
revenue was far from being a full one. Thus all the reasons which could be 
urged for taking an increase of revenue in Amritsar apply to the Nahri circle 
of Ajnala. The revenue I was required to take was Rs. 1,01,042, an increase 
of Rs. 22,895, or 28 percent. I took only Rs. 117 leas than this, my new 
demand coming to Rs. 1,00,925, the incidence of which on cultivation would 
he Rs. 2-3-6 against Re. 1-11-8 before. Revenue was reduced in two villages, 
iu one because the waste, which had ahvays paid separately on account of 
grazing profits, had been over-rated, and in the other on account of the serious 
spread of halar. But over tiie rest the increase was pretty evenly distributed, 
falling least heavily on the villages which lie close to the point where the three 
tahsils meet, and which have no canal irrigation. The incidence in individual 
villages was from Rs. 2-8-0 an area to Re. 1-11-6, not so wide a range as in 
any of the other circles. The chdhi rate being 10 annas an acre or higher 
than the nahri rate, a strict application of rates brought out usually a much 
higher incidence on cultivation in villages well supplied with wells than in those 
given up to the canal. The owners of these chdhi villages were slow to under¬ 
stand the justice of this, being more given to look at the gross profits of the canal 
irrigation obtained by their neighbours, than to the heavy money payments in the 
shape of water-rate made year after year. But in distributing, villages which 
enjoyed both forms of irrigation usually equalized the rates by putting a low dbidna 
on their wells : Re. 1-6-0 an acre being the difference between the chdhi and bdrdni 
rates and 24 acres being the avei-age chdhi area per well, Rs. 33 should have been 
the average dbidna on a well, but no village ever dreamt of putting on so high 
an dbidna on a single-wheeled well. From Rs. 16 to Rs, 22 was the usual amount 
for an average well in full work. The difference wont to swell the all-round 
unirrigated rate on all land. So long as prices keep up, and the price of wheat 
does not fall so low as 24 sers the rupee, the jama should be easily and 
punctually paid in this circle, and there seems little prospect of the price falling 
below this figure. There were no objections or appeals in this circle. 


Summary of results of 113. I attach a statement showing the former 

reassessment iu new jamas Contrasted for each circle : — 


Assessment Circles. 

Revkncie befohb 
U eYlSION. 

AsSBffSMSNT Be- 
PORT ESTIMiTK. 

llEVENUB ACTU¬ 
ALLY IMPOSED. 

" 

Tncrbasic joy new 

ASSESSMENT. 
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Bate per acre 
cultivated. 

Half-ass e t e 
estimate. 

a 
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ai c8 
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■4.* 

o 

o 

o 

U 

o 

a 
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Rs. 

Us. 0. p. 

Rs. 

Kb. 

Kb. 

Rs. a. p. 
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Saiblba ,,, ,,, ,,, 

48,431 

16 3 

78,203 

55,919 

63,751 

19 0 

5,320 

11 

Hitliar . . 

47,016 

1 10 2 

73,951 

51,124 

60,812 

1 12 3 

3,797 

8 

Uttar ... ... ... 

95,520 

1 11 4 

1,72,347 

1,12,178 


2 0 0 

16,080 

17 

Nahri 

78,643 

1 11 8 




2 3 6 

22,282 

28 

Total Tahsil Ajnala 

2,09,609 

I 10 2 

« 

4,91,291 

3,20,391 

3,17,088 

1 14 9 

47,479 

iT 


114, Little need be added regarding the distribution work in Ajnala. In 
Distribution of revenue about a fourth of the villages, I fixed the method of distribu- 
over iioidinga in Ajofiia. tion myself ou the spot as Well as the Oil the wells, 

and the nahri parta to be used, if any, in the Idchh. I took the principal 
Revenue Officers with me to show them how I wished the work done, and 
gave them written instructions as to how they were to complete the enquiry 
in the other villages. When their reports came in, 1 carefully scrutinized the 
details of the method proposed, doing this work more closely than in the 
other tahsils, as an equitable distribution was a matter of much importance in 
a tahsil where the wells differ so widely one from another as they do in Ajnfila. 
Much' of this work was done before the jamas were announced and the 
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rest completed within three weeks after that date. It has already been stated 
how reluctant the people were to put large sums on their wells and the same 
reluctance was shown in their rating of their nahri land. The tendency was all 
towards putting a moderate extra rate on particular soils or classes of land, 
and letting the bulk of the revenue be imposed on all land alike at one rate. 
Hei’e too a hdclih on shares was usually adopted unless shares closely corre¬ 
sponded with actual possession. It was recognized that the days were past 
when there Avas any chance of a man having the full ancestral share made 
up to him by the community Avhere it Avas short, or of getting the deficiency 
decreed to him by the Courts. The most that was done in this way Avas to extract 
a promise that Avhen common land Avas divided those who held less ancestral 
land than they A\'ere entitled to should be cornsidered and compensated. There 
Avas no gencial desire to bring the hnnjar into the hdcdih even where this was 
suggested to the people by the officers. Tlie difficulty of fairly separating 
culturable from nncultnrahle in Ajnala would be almost insuperable, and the 
people were not inclined to trust the attempt to do so Avhich had been 
made at measurement. It Avas well that this was so, as there would have been 
many disputes, and in spite of every care individual hardship could hardly have 
been avoided. So with the recorded saildba land. In many cases the people 
preferred to lump this in AAuth the hdrdni, and. it is really seldom that each 
co-sharer does not hold a fair share of eacli. Some complication was caused 
by the fact that there were still balances outstanding on account of sus¬ 
pensions in Rabi 1892, and that the ’h.ailstorm Avhich SAvept up the Sakki valley 
in March 1893, necessitated futher proposals for remission of revenue. And 
the damage being in most cases partial it had to be calculated for each holding 
damaged, and for the very harvest from Avhich the new revenue was being 
taken. Thus no proposals could be prepared until the hdchh on holdings 
was complete. HoAvever all was got through in fair time and the revenue 
for Rabi 1893 Avas collected little later than usual. The harvest was a good, 
but a very late, one, and harvest operations Avere delayed by spring rains, so 
the later collections caused less difficulty than they otherwise might have done. 

115. The revenue deferred on account of new wells in tahsil Ajnala 
comes to Rs. 1,796. The protective leases gradually fall 
iu“ in within the next twenty years. The total nahri parta 
crease icuiizea in the dis- for fpo tahsil amounts to Rs. 19,943. As already stated 

the amounts were in Amritsar Rs. 26,460, and in Tarn 
Taran Rs. 28,306, so that out of the total enhancement of Rs. 2,24,911, Rs. 74,709 
represents the tax on profits of irrigatio'n supplied by the State. It may be 
roughly stated as three-quarters of a lakh, out of two-and-a-quarter lakhs, 
or just one-third. 

The annexed table shows in a convenient form the expiring assessment, 
the new assessment, and the increase both in hhdlsa and assigned revenue. 
It Avill be noticed that whereas in the preceding paragraphs of this Chapter, 
deferred revenue has ahvays been included in quoting the total assessment of 
a tahsil or circle; it has been excluded in the table, the figures of which are 
taken from the comparative demand statements sanctioned by the Rinanoial 
Commissioner:— 
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sums noted below, the collection 
of which is deferred until the 
expiry of protective leases held 
by new wells 
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Amritsar .1,667 

Tarn Tdran ... ... 1,160 

AinS,la.1,786 
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Service commutation is through¬ 
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Kh4\B8i>. 
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116 At last settlement village revenues were in every case paid half 
after the khanf harvest and half after the rabi. Each instal- 
instaiments of rereime. again divided iuto two, that for the kharif being 

payable on the 15th December and 15th February, and that for the rabi on 15th 
June and 15th July. The agriculturists have become accustomed to this arrange¬ 
ment and almost all expressed a wish that it might be continued. It seemed to 
me that for those villages which have no canal irrigation, and in which the 


kharif crops only occ\ipy h.alf the area taken up by the rabi crops, a better 
arrangement would be one by which only a third of the revenue should be payable 
after the kharif. I did my best to explain to the people of such villages the 
advantages they would gain by having unequal instalments, but I was only 
successful in inducing 18 villages to adopt thiscour.se. The people were ready 
enough to admit that the r3venuo of each harve.st should in theory be pro¬ 
portionate to the produce it yields, but in practice they were loth to depart 
from existing custom and adopt an arrangement different from that of their 
neighbours. They dreaded the liability to pay two-thirds of a year’s revenue 
after the rabi harvest, should the season have been a bad one, and feared that it 


might prove to be more than they would bo able to raise all at once. The 
matter is one in which the Avi.shes of the people should be followed, so they were 


allowed to have their own way. But if at any time villages should, during the 


currency of the settlement, express a wnsh to make a, cliange, I tliink their 
request should be allowed. 


117. As measurements proceeded, copies of the entries in the holding 

slips were given free of charge to each ownc'r. At the close 
Fiuai paif/ias. of the Settlement pfijrArt books containing a detail of fields 

and areas, as entered in the standing record, and the amount of revenue and 
cesses due on the holding, were given to all owners and occupancy tenants. 
These books contain pages for the entry of actual revenue payments in future 
years. Nino pies was the actual cost of each book and the ebarge for making 
entries in it was 1 auna for each Ihataonl lidding. The cases were not 
numerous in which the owners declined to take parrhas on payment, and indeed 
the price demanded for the parcJia of an average holding was very small. 

118. The question of maiba has already been alluded under the head 

of the statement of cu-stoms. From the way in which No. 
Village flmfbn. rules uudor the Land Revenue Act is wmrded, I 

take it that the document is intended to be sometliing quite different from 
wtat in former settlements was drawn up under the name of a 'imjib-ul-arz or 
ikrdr vidlikdn. I take it that the intention is that it shall be confined to a simple 
statement of the usage existing and not a statement the landowner.s may 
wish, or the authorities may think proper, should ho the custom in the future. 


The existing usage with regard to 'maiba is that a sum ranging from 5 to 2 
percent, on the /ama. of the village, according to the scale laid down in Appendix 
D to Circular No. 36, is recovered by the lainbardars from tlio owners, and used 
by the lambardars to meet expense.s common to the whole village. 


The lambardars are not as a rule in the habit of rendering any account. 
If the sura collected js less tbaii the sum to be expended, the lambardars have to 
provide the difference ; if it is more, they take the balance to themselves. If 
any extraordinary expenses have to be met, like the payment of chainmen 
during measurements or the building of a ‘patwdr khdnd tlie cost is provided 
for by a special additional levy. At the settlement of 1865, the maximum rate of 
maiba was in certain villages fixed at more than 5 per cent, on tlie revenue, if 
the village contained the tahsil head-quarters or was on the side of a frequented 
road and liable to heavy calls on the hospitality of the owners. Others again 
which contain no inhabited site had maiba at all, nor had the city of Amritsar 
any. At the present settlement the maximum of 5 per cent, has not been 
exceeded in any estate, and if application for the levy of a higher rate was made, 
the lambardars were told they must restrict their ho.spitality. Special orders 
were passed in certain estates which did not require any maiba, declaring that 
there would be no levy. 1 have not considered it advisable to attempt to 
introduce any system by which a maximum should be fixed, and subject to that 
maximum only the actual sum expended by the village during the half year 
should be recovered from the owners. Such a system, known to the people as 
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kacha malba, is no doubt in theory the best, but in practice I do not believe it 
would work satisfactorily. It implies the accurate keeping of accounts, the 
inspection by the landowners of those accounts and that the lambardars would 
resist the temptation of entering into a private arrangement with the keeper of 
the account by which he would overstate it. After all I do not believe that the 
unexpended surplus ever amounts to a large sum, after all the claims to hospitality 
and other expenses, voluntary or otherwise, have been met. Certainly in large 
villages frequently visited by officials of all departments, in which the rate is 
only 2 or 3 per cent., the surplus cannot be worth consideration. Accordingly I 
have simply continued the existing system of paJclca mnlha and have not pro¬ 
posed any change. 


Cesses. 


119. The cesses are being provisionally levied as 
follows:—• 


Local rate 
Patwari 
Lambardar 
Ala lambardar 


Ra. 

10 

4 

5 

1 


G 

11 

0 

0 


P- 

8 

0 

0 

0 


per cent. 




Total . 21 18 


The authority for the levy of local rate is Punjab Government Notification 
No. 208, dated 9th September 1889. Rs. 4-11-0 per cent, is equal to 9 pies per 
rupee and this was the rate of patwari cess which was proposed in each of the 
Assessment Reports. When subsequently drawing up a scheme for the grading 
and payment of patwaris I found that a cess of 8 pies in the rupee w'ould be 
sufficient to meet all expenses, regular and contingent, and leave a yearly balance, 
and I proposed that the cess should be finally fixed at this rate. The proposal 
was approved by the Financial Commissioner (letter No. 1167, dated 29th June 
1893, from the Director of Land Records to the Commissioner of Lahore), but the 
sanction of Government has not yet been obtained. It is unfortunate that sanc¬ 
tion to the change was not obtained before the rate was entered in the standing 
record as 9 pies, but the entry has been made in such a way as to make it clear 
the rate has only received provisional sanction. The reduction will probably 
come into force from the kharif harvest of 1893, The ala lambardar! cess, as 
will be explained when referring to ala lambardars, will gradually cease to fee 
levied in nearly half the villages of the district as the appointments fall in and 
are abolished. And the zaildari cess of 1 per cent, has also ceased, these officials 
being paid by indms provided out of revenue. 


Term of settlement. 


120. I do not know that I .am required to give any opinion as to the 
term for which the settlement should run. My orders were 
to announce that it woidd run for twenty years, subject to 
whatever orders might eventually be passed on this report. Although the as¬ 
sessment is admittedly not a full one, and was never, as I understand, intended 
to be a full one, the district rent roll has been increased by close on Rs. 1,90,000 
per annum, and no extension of cultivation is to be looked foV worth mentioning. 
Presumably the question will be decided as a whole for all the central districts, 
originally settled under Mr., Prinsep’s supervision, which have lately been under 
settlement at one time. 
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CHAPTER V. 


■REVENUE ASSIGNMENTS, OCCUPANCY TENANTS. AND 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

121. The enquiry into the validity of the revenue assignments in the 
Revision of revenue district Wcis taken up at au early stage of the operations, 

dssignments. jt was a matter involving a good deal of labour, not that 

the assignments were specially numerous, or complicated, like those in the 
Cis-Sutlej districts, but because there was often a difficulty in tracing the 
orders by which they were niade. No registers of the settlement of 1852°were 
found to be extant, though vernacular registers, prepared after that of 1865 
were in existence, both at the tahsils and at head-quarters. But these again 
were incomplete, in that they rarely contained any mention of the larger assign¬ 
ments, which are those about which it is most difficult to ascertain all details. 
Eventually the order of release was traced, and verified, in all but a very 
few cases, in which copies of the sanctioning order not being obtainable, the 
entry in the registers was accepted, there being no reason to doubt its being 
correct. 

122. The larger jagirs are not numerous. These in Tarn Taran, 

ewef jagirs. iucludo the grants, held by the Raja of Kapnrthala, Sardar 

Balwant Singh of Atari, and the Sikh temple at Tarn 
Taran town. Neither of the two former were in receipt of water-advantage 
rate, so that portion of the revenue which represented nahri parta, was denied 
them, except where canal irrigation had supplanted irrigation by wells. 
Smaller grants in that tahsil are hold by Sardar Arjan Singh of Cliahil, Sardar 
Dial Singh of Majitha, the mahant of the Sikh temple at Ohola, Bluii Gulab Singh, 
Arora, (lately deceased), and mahant Narinjan Das. In Amritsar the chief 
grants are those of Sardar Dial Singh, Majitha, and the son of Raja Surat Singh ; 
Sardar Gnlzar Singh, Kaliiinwiila, tho Golden Temple and its connected shrfne, 
the Akiil Buugah, the nkhdra of mahant Narinjan Das, Riija Harbans Singh, and the 
Man Sardar of Mauawala. Ajnala contains the largest in the district that 
of the Sindhanwalia chief, Sardar Bakhshish Singh. This includes many of 
the best and most heavily assessed villages in the Nairn tract of Ajnala, most 
judiciously selected by the jaglrddr when lusjar/vr was consolidated. The Raja 
of Kapnrthala holds two villages, the mahant of Ram Das half of that village, 
and smaller grants are enjoyed by Bhai Tara Singh, Sardar Randlu'r Singh’ 
and the Atari faimly. The revised edition of the Amritsar Gazetteer may be 
referred to for further details. In the case of these jagirs all that had to be 
done was to verify the sanction and condition under which they were held, and 
have it correctly entered for the future with detail of nahri parta enjoyed or 
withheld. 

123. 


Grants in perpetaity. 


The small grants released in perpetuity, or during maintenance 
of institution, were mostly granted by the Government of 
India by letters No. 3686, dated 4th July 1856, and 5153, 
dated 28th October 1856. Copies of the English registers, on which these 
orders were passed, were fortunately available and were of much use. I had 
access also to English copies of the registers of smaller jagirs, enquired into by 
the Board of Administration, between annexation and the mutiny, and reported 
to the Government of India. These contain all details as to the jagirs released for 
the support of the akhdras or monastic serai-religious hostelries in Amritsar 
city, and personal grants given to Sodhis, Brahmins, priests and dependents of 
the Sikh Court, who had to be provided for when the country was annexed. 
In most of these cases, part of the assignments claimed were at the time 
resumed, part continued for one or more generations and part released in per¬ 
petuity with more or less perplexing conditions, as to the payment of service 
commutation. 
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124. The grants given for life usually date from the time of the regular 

settlement, and the sanctioning order is, in most cases, 
Grants tor life. Settlement Officer or Commissioner (before 

1853) or that of the Chief Commissioner after that date. Many of these 
were in practice held by whole families of religious mendicants, but the 
practice was to release for life in favour of one only, the other being incidentally 
named in the file as associated with them. Where this was the case, the Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner in 1865 either of his own authority, or with the sanction 
of those above him, extended the order of release, so as to include these 
associates among the recognized grantees whose deaths would have to be 
awaited before sanction took place. And acting under the general authority 
given him in the Financial Commissioner’s letter No. 3335, dated 27th August 
1853, he usually laid down that resumption should not take place until the 
death of the last survivor. The enquiry at the present settlement brought to 
light numerous cases in which these life sharers had long since died and involved 
considerable labour. 

125. Another numerous class of cases was that, in which the original 

Grants for Urm of settio- Order of release was for the term of the regular settle¬ 
ment. ment of 1852. These were mostly grants to village 

artizans, and menials, Brahmins, farohils, mirddft, Sad Inis in charge of village 
rest-houses, and Mds officiating in mosques. Correspondence took place at 
the revised settlement as to how these should be treated, and the Settlement 
Commissioner was instructed (Financial Commissioner’s letter No. 900 of 
18th March 1862) to continue moderate grants for village services, (which had 
been held for the terra ot the expiring settlement) during the pleasure of 
Government, subject to reconsideration when the term of settlement should 
again expire. These instructions were confirmed by the Punjab Government in 
letter No. 190, dated 15th March 1865, which we found to be the letter invari¬ 
ably quoted in the registers, as if it was the order of release of each particular 
mdfi. It would have been more regular to quote the separate order of the 
Settlement Commissioner in each case, passed under the authority of the 
letter. But the files contain no such ox’der, only a printed copy of the instruc¬ 
tions, which the Settlement Commissioner issued in vernacular to his Assistants 
on the receipt of that letter. 'I’lius it came about that when there was a doubt 
as to the order of release, letter No. 190 was often quoted as sufficient 
authority. 

* 

126. The question arose as to how these village service grants, released 
Petty village service practically for the term of settlement, were to be treated 

grouts how treatoii. at the present revision. Detailed instructions were issued 

in the Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 3 of 1888, both as to them, and as 
to the petty village service grants, in which the existing order was one of release 
for life. Service grants, standing as released for life, were treated of in para. 4 
(3) c of that Circular and those released for terra of settlement in para. 4 (4) c, 
paragraphs which were subsequently incorporated in para. 33 («) of Revenue 
Circular No. 37. The orders of Government were admitted by the Financial 
Commissioner to be worded in a manner which make it difficult to give effect to 
the order, and in his letter No. 6628, dated 12th November 1888, he issued 
supplementary instructions to the Commissioner of Lahore, which have been 
followed in this settlement, and such grants have accordingly been treated as 
follows. 

Where the village service grant was less than three acres in extent, and 
the order of release was for the life of the holder, orders were issued by me as 
Settlement Collector, that the mdfiddr was to continue to hold till his death. 
When that occurs, the owners of the village will be at liberty to do as they like 
with the grant for the rest of the term of settlement, and may continue it, or 
resume it in their own favour, at their pleasure, without the interference of any 
Government officer, or any report being made. 

Where the order of release was for the term of the revised settlement of 
1865, orders were issued by the Settlement Collector, that the grant was to be 
at once made over to tbe owners of the village to do what they liked with for 
the term of the coming settlement. They have full power to continue to the 
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holdei’ for the time being, or make over the grant to some one else, or resume it, 
if they no longer require the village service, or wish to reward it. No lapse 
or mutation will be reported, nor will orders be passed by any Government 
ofl&cer. Of course no grant was so treated unless the owners desired that it 
should bo continued. It was useless to give it over to the owners, if there was 
any prospect of their resuming it directly they had the power. 

Although the disposal of these grants rtsts with the landowners, the 
revenue in each case is a deduction from the revenue of the village, i.e., the 
land was.included like any other assignment at the bdchh, in the assessed area, 
and the loss falls, not on the owners of the village, but on Government. The 
instructions of the Financial Commissioner were that these mdjis were not to be 
treated as Ichdrij-an-bdchh, a terra which is properly applied to grants in which 
for the benefit of the holder, the owners take on their OAvn shoulders, the 
burden of the revenue of the land assigned. This is the point on which the 
orders of Government were obscure, for they speak in one place, of the grants 
being made hhdrij-az-hdchh, a terra which implies no deduction from Government 
income, and in another of the loss falling on Government, which seems to 
involve a contradiction. 

I have alluded to this class of assignments at length because of this 
obscurity, and because in this district the arrangement is a new departure. 
Registers for each of the two classes (life grants and grants for the term) have 
been prepared, mainly for statistical purposes, and it is not intended that any 
entlies should be made in them as holders die or fire changed. They will be 
useful when the settlement expire.s, to show what lauds have been so specially 
treated, should any change in treatment be then decided on. Some hundreds 
of petty mdfi cases were found to have been overlooked at last settlement, and 
no orders had been passed on them. These were reported and the release in 
each case was sanctioned by Government (letter No. 81, dated 2nd October 1890) 
for the term of the then expiring settlement, and I wos directed to treat them 
when the term actually did e.xplre in the same way as other village service 
mdfis. 

127. Thus in the case of grants released for a longer term than for life 
Summary of measnrog 01 ’ tomi o£ Settlement, the Conditions have been carefully 

takentqteVuoassigBraents. verified, and the entries brought up to date and registered. 
In the case of life grants, the condition remains unchanged, provided that the 
gi^^nt was purely personal; where there seemed reason for an alteration in the 
condition, the case has been reported for orders in a register; and where the 
grant was a village service one, and less than three acres in extent, it has been 
made over to the owners of the village by a separate order. Where the term of 
release expired with the term of settlement, and the grant was a petty one for 
village service, it has been made over to the owners for disposal, or resumed, 
according as they did or did not wish to continue it. Grants in lieu of pay to 
village watchmen have, with the sanction of the Ooininissioner, been resumed 
and the pay has been raised to Rs. 36'per annum in all cases by the Deputy 
Commissioner. Every opportunity has been given to the owners to make 
khdrij-az-bdchh .any grants which they wished to release as purely from them¬ 
selves, and of this they have extensively availed themselves where there were 
village rest-houses or institutions, otherwise unendowed, to be supported. All 
existing ala lambarddrs' mdfis have been resumed and replaced by cash indms, 
but this will be noticed again under the head of ala lambardars. The number 
of cases separately reported for orders has been about 150. Much care has 
been taken to see that the entries in the Settlement records and in the TahsH 
and Sadr registers (which have been prepared in vernacular only) agree iu all 
details, and that none have been omitted. 

128. The following statement gives details of the total revenue assigned. 
Details of assigned re- as it stood at the time when the new revenue roll was 

prepared for each fahsil :— 
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Detail of assigned Bevenue. 


T A H a I L. 

Net jagir. 

Net re¬ 
vel! uo of 
mafi 
i plotR. 

1 

1 Cash 
assign- 
metits. 

ViUngQ 

service 

grants. 

1 

Zailddrs* 

iiiams. 

^Total 

aBsigned 

revenue. 

Service 

commuta¬ 

tion. 


Rs. 

Its. 

Ea. 

Ea. 

Es. 

i 

Rs. 

Ea. 

Amritaar. 

ssyoG 

11,22? 

4,316 

801 

5,886 

90,436 

3,919 

Tarn Taran .. 

59,981 

5,.565 

2,602 

553 

3,993 

72,894 

2,219 

Ajuala ... ... .1. 

53,035 

6,629 

2,388 

1,059 

3,171 

66,282 

2,148 

Total District 

1,81,?22 

23,421 

9,506 

2,413 

12,550 

2,29,612 

8,286 


Further details will be found in table No. XXX, attached to the revised 
edition of the Amritsar Gazetteer, which is in the same form as statement 
No. XXV, furnished with the yearly Revenue Report. 


129. Zailddrs were originally appointed in the Amritsar District at 

the revised settlement of 1865 to the number of 41. The 
ZaiUars when first np- pinits of their zails did not correspond either with the 
limits of patwaris’ circles, tlidnas, or assessment circles. 
They were paid by a cess levied in addition to revenue, which took the form of 
a percentage, varying from 12 annas to Re. 1-8-0 on revenue and water-advan¬ 
tage rate collections. 

130. The opportunity was taken at the present settlement to so 

arrange the patwaris’ circles and zails, that each zail should 
Zatie rearranged. coutaiu SO many whole patwHi’is’ circles, and each thdna 

so many wliole zails. It was also arranged that each zailddr should (with one 
exception) in future receive as remuneration an indm of one per cent, on 
the revenue of his zail, paid out of the Jama of one selected village. 

131. In Tarn Ttiran the number of zailddrs was raised from 14 to 16, 
Results of rearrange- Tlio rcnumeration cnjoyed by them was formerly Rs. 3,981 

ment in Tarn Tiran aud will BOW be Rs. 3,993. It ranges from Rs. 365 to 

Es. 171. Although the difference in total is small, large differences occurred in 
the pay of individual zailddrs. On an average, each has 22 estates in the zailsLud 
an indm of Rs. 250. The new axmangements were sanctioned by Punjab Goveim- 
ment letter No. 79 of 16tli April 1892, and in that letter it was stated that the 
Lieutecant-Governor was prepared to sanction special indnis, to be held for life 
by those officers who, in spite of increase of revenue by reassessment, would 
suffer by diminution in rate of percentage by reason of their zails being reduced 
in size, or by the withdrawal of percentage on the now abolished water-advan¬ 
tage rate. Proposals were accordingly submitted, and ten indms aggregating in 
value Rs. 600 a year, and ranging from'Rs. 120 to Rs. 10, according to loss 
suffered, were sanctioned by Government letter No. 129, dated 15th July 1892. 
These special indrns are purely personal, and will lapse on the death or dismissal 
of the present holder. 

132. In Amritsar there are fifteen zails as before. On an average each 
contains 25 villages, and carries a remuneration of Rs. 349. 
The total pay was formerly Rs. 4,320, and will now at one 

per cent, be Rs. 5,386. The range is from Rs. 445 to Rs. 167. The boundary 
of the Wazir Bullar ihdria was extended by Notification No. 56 of 18th April 
1893, to facilitate rearrangement. The few changes effected, were sanctioned 
by the Commissioner in the letter No. 642, of 16th .lime 1893, one question being 
reserved for the decision of Government, viz., whether any percentage out of tne 
revenue of the lands of Amritsar Khas was to be paid to the zailddrs. This ques¬ 
tion was ultimately settled by its being decided to set apart only 12 annas per 
cent, of the revenue of the whole zaii, including that of Amritsar Khas, as the 
zailddrs’ renumeration. T(i have given him the full one per cent, would have 
been to over-pay him. Only one officer suffered in income sufficiently to justify 
the grant of a special indm of Rs. 20, and he died a week after. 


Zails in Amritsar tahsi'l. 
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133. In Ajn^la the number of zai7i(fc/-s (twelve) remains the same as 
^ . .. , . , before. The pay ranges from Rs. 375 to Es. 202, and the 

at sin jnaa a si. 3,171. Oil an average, each has 29 villages in 

the zail and an indm of Rs. 26-1. The thdna boundaries were altered by Notifica¬ 
tion No. 99, dated 26th June 1893, and this obviated total recasting of zails, 
while sanction to the other changes involved, was given in the Commissioner’s 
letter No. 271 of 9th March 1893. Two small compensatory indms of Rs 25 
each were proposed to be held by two zailddrs who lost by the lowering of the 
percentage, but sanction has not yet been received. 


134. Chief headmen were appointed in all villages at the revised settle- 
Appointmont of ilia lam- meut of 1865. This was done in. all the districts settled 
bardara in 1805. Under the Supervision of Mr. Prinsep, under the .authority 

of Punjab Government letter No. 1005, dated 29th October 1864. That letter 
directed that one per cent, of the revenue should be set aside for the remuner¬ 
ation of the chief headmen and for ittdms, that one-tenth of the produce 
of jungle or uncultivated waste should be distributed to the chief headmen, 
and that one-tenth of the proceeds of all land brought under cultivation 
during the term of settlement by their exertions should also be assigned to 
them. 


135. What was actually done was not however in comformity with 
iiafis allotted to them these instructions. A cess of one per cent, on the revenue 
was levied for the benefit of the chief headmen over and 
above the 5 per cent, or pacholra taken by the headmen. A vernacular pro¬ 
ceeding was drawn up for eacli estate, in which it was set out that the proprie¬ 
tary body agreed to set aside a portion of tlie common culturable waste as the 
remuneration of the chief headra'in, and of this he took possession. If there 
was no waste common to all, a plot was chosen out of the waste, owned by a 
sub-division of the village, or even, in a few cases, by an individual owner who 
had land to spare. It is doubtful whether in all cases the owners fully under¬ 
stood what was being done, and whether they all gave their unqualified assent. 
The assessment of the land so set aside was fixed and it was recorded that 
this should bo considered as remitted in favour of the chief headmen for the 
time being. The plot was known as the dla lambarddr's mdfi. 

186. The chief headman was sometimes chosen by acclamation, some- 
Aia lumiarddrs how tiiucs by votcs of the proprietors, or of the other lambarddrs, 
nii^oiiited, sometimes where claims were equal, lots were drawn. 

In some villages tAvo headmen Avere appointed, one to represent each major sub¬ 
division, or one to represent the Hindu, the other the Muhammadan proprietors. 
Even Avhere there Avas only one headman he was usually appointed chief head- 
lAian, Where there were only tAVO headmen it occasionally happened that they 
were both nominated as chief headmen, and in some large villages even three 
chief headmen Avere appointed. 

137. In 1888 much correspondence took place on the subject. District 
Aboiiiion of the office and Settlement Officers being almost unanimous in advo- 
pioposed and negatived. eating tliG total abolitioii of tile sy.stem as having failed to 
produce good results, and being even a source of dispute and heart burning, 
which it would be Avell to put an end to. 

The orders of Government ai’e contained in letter No. 31, dated 1st 
February 1890. As to the mafis it was ordered, that tliey should be resumed, 
and that cash indms, out of the revenue of the village, should be given to the 
chief headman instead, the value of which should be equal to the sum which 
would be imposed on the mnfi plot according to the method adopted by the 
people in distributing their revenue. If, however, the indm by this process 
proved to be more than one per cent, on the revenue of the village, it was to be 
reduced down to that maximum. The Lieutenant-Governor refused to sanction, 
then and there, the abolition of the dla lamharddri system, but directed that 
when the final report of each settlement in progress came to bo written, the 
subject should be mentioned and proposals for the total or partial abolition of 
the system would be considered. 
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133. Accoj'dingly with effect from the date on which the new ass'esement 
of each tahsil took effect, dla larnharddrs' majis have been 
ymumis tiOTv Bubstitut'jafor all resumed, and the land of each nwji plot has'been 
brouglit into the assessable area; cash indms, calculated 
according to the method laid down, have been awarded instead. In 18 estates 
there is no dla laviharddr. In 67 estates there is an aJa Innihovdciv, but he 
enjoys no indin, for the mafi plot, being waste and uncultivated, had no portion 
of the village assessment put upon it by the people in internal distribution. 
With regard to the remaining estates, in which there are dla lambarddrs enjoy¬ 
ing Indms, it was not necessary to submit any special report, for on receipt of 
the report from the Gujrat District, Government approved of a system for 
dealing with these appointments, which was prescribed for adoption in all 
other districts settled by Mr. Driiisep, for which no special orders regarding 
hr?nDirfhns had already been passed. All that was necessary in Amritsar 
was to draw np and submit for sanction a set of rules embodying the principles 
approved by Government, and to show in the form of a statement the effect of 
applying these rules to the district. 

139. Briefly the scheme provides that in villages which have only one> 
,, , , or only two headmen, the office of dla lamharddr shall be 

tiiB oiuco iu small viiirtgL's abolislied oti the death of the existing incumbent, after 
peimiLtoii. which the one per cent, cess shall cease to be levied, and 

the indm shall cease to be enjoyed. In all villages where there are two chief 
headmen and more than two lamharddrs, the office of one of them is, oh his 
death, to be abolished in the same wa_y. In all other villages having more 
th<au two headmen but only one dla lamharddr^ the office is not to bo interfered 
with during the terra of settlement. The suras made available by the gradual 
lapse of deceased chief headmen’s indins are not to be credited to Governmeut, 
but utilized in founding special .vn/ed-pos/ii indms to be granted to deserving 
village notables, selected by the Deputy Coinmiasionor within the zail in which 
the lapse takes place. The maximum ainoimt of indm to be enjoyed by these 
notables has been fixed at Rs. 40. 

The rules were approved by the Financial Commissioner in his Secre¬ 
tary’s letter No. 5199, dated 16th August 1893. The indm rules under the 
Land Revenue Act, were thereupon extended to the Amritsar District by 
Notification No. 151, published in the Gazette of 31st August 1893. A copy of 
the rules and list of the dla lambarddri indms of each zail has been made over 
to the Deputy Commissioner, showing which will be resumed and which will he 
retained. The totals are as follows ;— 


TttUsil. 

Value of indmtt to 
be graflually rc- 
Biinied as they 
lapse. 

Value of indaia to 
be retained for 
term of settle¬ 
ment. 

I 

Total. 


j 

Kfl. 

ns. 

Ks. 

Amritsar. 

. 

1,087 

2,473 

4,160 

Tarn Taran i.« 


1,133 

1,529 

2,662 

Ajnala . 

. 

1,131 

1,125 

2,256 


Total . 

3,951 

5,127 

9,078 


140. Nearly 8 per cent, of the cultivated area is held by tenants with 
Position of occupancy fight of occupancj, and protected tenants having a status 
superior to that of mere tenants-at-will. The proportion 
is much the same in all three tahsfls, but is nearer 7 than 8 per cent, in Tarn 
Taran. They may roughly be divided into two classes, in the first of which 
come those who belong to the proprietary races and who in past time have 
occupied part of the land of co-sharers in their own, or in neighbouring villages, 
who had more land than they could manage. 

In the second are included those who belong to the menial or artizan 
class, dependents of the proprietary body. Both classes almost invariably pay 
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rent in cash, generally a 8um equal to the revenue and cesses on their holding, 
plus mdUkdiia which ranges from one to two tivnda in the rupee of revenue. 
But many have had their rents enhanced by judicial decision, and some of 
these pay as much as cent, per cent. mdlUcdna on the revenue of the holding. 

141. A.t the settlement of 1852 tenants having rights superiortotenants* 
Tenants given pnnfi/i ovpro. at-will wei'e recorded as hereditary or maurusi tenants. 

tection foraterminiKt)5. At the rcvised Settlement of 1885 an enquiry into the 
rights of tenants claiming a superior status was made in each village, and the 
result recorded in a separate file, which is often now useful to refer to when it 
is desired to trace out how these rights gradually grew up and were acquired. 
The statements of landlord and tenant -were taken, and the opinion of assessors, 
and an order was passed defining the tenant’s status. The result generally was 
that the tenant was found to be deserving of protection (pavdk) and, if so, he 
was classed according to his length of occupancy or the admissions of Inmself or 
his landlord as a “ pandhi dndmi ” a “pondhi Icadim ” or “pandki” for a fixed term 
of years, or for such time as certain conditions were observed or service rendered. 
On the passing of the Tenancy Act of 1868, it became necessary to revise the 
record, and restore to those tenants, who liad been recorded as maurusi in 
1852, tlie status of occupaucy tenant to which under the new Act they were 
entitled and of which they had practically been deprived in 1865. The district 
was in 1870 formally put under settlement for this purpose, and the entries 
were corrected in red ink in the settlement record of 1865. All who had been 
entered as in 1852 were now recorded as tenants with rights of occu¬ 

pancy under Section 6 of the Act, but there were many wIio.se designation 
remained unchaugod and who continued to appear in the record as pandMs 
as they had been distinguished from tenants-at-will for the first time in 1865. 

142. Correspondence took place with reference to these in 1889, which 
Status of paud/u tonanis has been printed as No. 40 of the selections from the records 

how recorded. of the Financial Commissioner, and is available for refer¬ 

ence. It was ruled that tenants described as maurusi or the nature of whose 
“ pandk ” was indicated by the use of the w'ords “ ta dndm" or “ dndmi” in the 
existing record, might be at once entered in the new record as tenants with right 
of occupancy (no section of the Tenancy Act being specified,'. 

The existing description of all other grades of pandhis was to be con¬ 
tinued unaltered, save where the was for the life of a tenant now dead, 

or for a terra now expired. In such cases the entry was to be modified, so as to 
show that the present tenant was the representative of the original pujiuA/, or 
was a pandhi “ as entered in the previous record.” A note was to be inserted 
in each record of rights to the effect that at the last settlement, certain tenants 
were recorded as pandhis, that these entries had been repeated in conformity 
with section 37 of the Land Revenue Act, and enjoining reference to the printed 
selection of correspondence in cases of dispute as to status of any tenant. A 
proposal to extend to pandhi Icadim tenants the concession given to pandhis 
dudmi was negatived. 


143. The prescribed note will be found in all the records, in which tenants 

Th«.v future treatmeut. cl a S3 appear, and a printed memorandum has also 

been prefixed to each record, showing for each cla.ss of 
tenant how they were entered in the previous recor 1, and how they have been 
entered now. Practically l.he landlords look on pandhis as identical with occu¬ 
pancy tenants, and sue for enhancement of their rents as if there was no differ¬ 


ence. But questions will often arise as to tlie exact status of pandhi tenants 
whose “ pona//,” as originally fixed, has long since expired, but who have 
never been disturbed, and in dealing with these it will, in almost every ca.se, be 
necessary to refer to the record of enquiry into rights of tenants framed in 1865, 
and to the correspondence of 1889, above referred to as being available in print. 


144. One other point regarding occupancy tenants here requires notice. 

Rights of oocnpnupy wliere their rights of occupancy extend to chdhi 

tenants to the land 121 land, and they use the well from which that land is watered, 
which weiia atand. generally be found that they are not entered as 

possessing any right of occupancy in the small uncultivated survey number, 
which contains the well itself. That is entered as owned by the landlord. 
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unencnmbered by any rights of occupancy, although the tenants habitually 
use the well and may even have founded it. In this we have simply followed 
the previous record which invariably showed the tenants as possessing rights 
only over the land which they cultivated, hut not over the land in which stands 
the well, from which that land is ii’rigated, and section 37 of the Land Eevenue 
Act bars any change being made save by consent or under decree. It is to be 
hoped, that Civil Courts will not feel themselves bound to support the landlord, 
where taking advantage of this entry he seeks to exclude the tenants from 
access to the well-steading, and that the reasons for our making the entry as 
it stands, will be understood. The shares in which the tenants use the water 
of the well will bo found i-ecorded in the statement of rights in w'ells, and it 
is believed that in almost all cases the tenants would be able to prove their 
prescriptive right to enjoy tliose shares, which would of itself imply a right of 
access to the well-steading. 

14.5. Special attention has been paid to checking the entries, as to 
Enhancement of r,nt. occupaiicy and protected tenants in the record. The 
Seale for fiituro enhance- entries as to the mdlilidiia paid by each, had become rather 
monte enggeeted. confused in Subsequent annual records, but these have now 

been made clear, wherever possible. What confusion there was, was mainly 
due to incorrect, or defective intimation being sent to patwaris, of the result of 
suits for enhancement of rent. The point is important, as apparently where the 
enhanced rent has been stated in the decree as a lump sum, not bearing any 
certain I'clatipn to tlie revenue, the rent would not be liable to adjustment on 
enhancement oh revenue. Where the reut is expressed in terms of land 
revenue, it has been adjusted by a general order passed for each estate, under 
section 27 of the Tenancy Act. Suits for enhancement have not been numerous, 
during settlement operations. There have only been some 1,700 altogether, 
up to the end of June 1893. In over 90 percent, of these tlio landlords have 
been successful. There has been no general disposition to again enhance rents, 
after the new jumas were announced, but it is possible the landlords are not 
always aware that this may be done, and the institutions have been certainly 
increasing since the year 1891. At present, the suits for enhancement wliicli 
are presented are usually in cases where the tenant pays muUlcdna amounting to 
one or two annas in the rupee of revenue. In such, the usual course has been 
to enhance up to a maximum of 0 annas in the rupee. Should there be any 
large increase iu enhancement suits within the next few years, it might be well 
to adopt a scale, according to which decrees would be given. Such a scale was 
adopted by the Settlement Officers in Ambala, and the same would be suitable 
for Amritsar. Where there is, at the time of suit, no mdlikdva, it is suggested 
that one of 2 annas in the rupee would be enough to impose; where there is 
already a mdlihdfia of 2 annas in the rupee or less, one of from 4 to 6 
annas in the rupee Would be suitable. Similarly a mdlikdna of more than 2 
annas in the rupee, might be raised to one of from 33 to 50 per cent, according 
to the circumstances of tbe tenancy. 


Tdlukddri tenures. 


146. Td/tikddri nUowancos are paid in a few villages, in Amritsar and 
Ajnala, but are not found in Tarn Taran. These are 
always cases, in which former owners (usually Rajputs) 
“ who had been too completely ousted to be able to assert their title against the 
" persons in actual proprietary possession (usually Juts, or Kambohs, or Arains) 
“ but had occasionally received small payments, in consideration of their ancient 
•' rights, have been assigned a small tdlukddri allowance, to be paid by the 
“ actual possessors in comniUtation of their claims upon the land. ” The sum 
is either a small percentage on tlie revenue, or a fixed sum, nomihal in amount. 
In announcing the revenue of a village, in which this allowance was paid, 
Mr. Prinsep always included the allowance in what he announced, and then 
gave n detail of revenue and tdlukddri. 1 have always followed the opposite 
plan of announcing only the revenue, leaving the tdlukddri to be separately 
calculated and stated. In the standing record, it has been bdchhed oyht the 
holdings of those who pay it, in the same way as the cesses, and a sepap^j^Q 
file for each case was made out at the time it was enquired into, just as jf 
had been a revenue assignment. 
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147. No fresh enquiry into tribal custom has been made at this settle- 
Tribai oaatom or ciwd^vi- ment. An enquiry was made in 1865, and the results 

entered in two volumes, which were printed in vernacular. 
By order of the Financial Commissioner, a short abstract of these volumes has 
been drawn up in English, with a view to its being published as one of the 
provincial volumes on Customary Law. No attempt was made to test the 
correctness of the entries in this vernacular record, all that was required of us 
was that we should abstract in English the replies of the different tribes, and 
reduce them to a more compendious form. Copies of the original vernacular 
riwaj-i-dm of IS65 are available, in the office of the Deputy Commissioner, as 
before, for reference in matters of detail. 

148. Rules have been drawn up, prescribing the procedure in measuring 
Diaiiaviai assessments. ^nd assessing land, carried away or thrown up by the action 

of the river. These have not yet received the sanction of 
the Financial Commissioner, but if approved in time to be printed with 
this report they will be printed in extpnso as Appendix D. The proposed 
rules are an adaptation of the rules already prescribed for the neighbouring 
district of Gurd^spur. It is intended that the old procedure shall be 
departed from, by which the as3e,ssing officer applies to newly thrown up 
lands, whatever rate per acre he thinks suitable, subject to a maximum 
rate corresponding with the full rate fixed for saildba land at settlement 
for the individual village in question. It is now intended that he shall apply 
yearly one of three rates devised for each riverain circle, according to the 
crop he finds being -grown on the land, without regard to what happened 
at the time of reassessment to be the full rate for saildba land, a rate, 
which as the circumstances of the saildba land alter, may often cease to be 
appropriate A perplexing multiplicity of rates is thus avoided, and the 
assessing officer is confined to certain specified rates adapted to the pro¬ 
ductive power of each block of now land as evidenced by the kind of crop 
grown. 

149. A detailed statement showing the cost of. the settlement up to 

„ , . , the 30th September 1893 has been printed, as Appendix 0. 

share borne by jagirdAis. Uperations wei’e brought to a close m. the succeeding 

month. The settlement up to that date had lasted five 
years and seven months, and the total cost incurred up to 30th September 
inclusive of the salary and travelling allowance of gazetted officers, comes to 
Rs. 3,13,570, In addition, about Rs. 2,000 will probably be spent in October 
1893. This will be more than covered by the increased revenue, which will 
have been paid into the Government treasury by the time the instalment 
for the khanf harvest of 1893 has been collected, i. e., by February 1894. 
The arrangements for the recovery from assignees of their share of the cost 
of reassessment have not yet been completed. But the recovery of Rs. 6,348 
from the assignees of the Tarn Taran tahsil has been sanctioned by the 
Financial Commissioner. Proposals have been submitted for the recovery 
of Rs. 6,468 from the assignees of the Amritsar tahsxl. The sum to be 
exacted from those of the Ajnala tahsil will probably not be less than 
Rs. 5,000. So that it may be taken that jagirdars will contribute, in round 
figures about Rs. 18,000 towards the cost of reassessment. 


150. E.xcept for a period of three months in 1892, during which I 
Notice of officers absent on privilege leave, the reassessment operations 

have been in my charge throughout. During those three 
months L^la Bhawani Das, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, held charge, 
being specially invested with the powers of a Collector. This officer, whose 


qu(),lifications are well known to Government, held the post of Extra Assistant 
in the settlement from April 1888 to August 1893. Exceptionally well 
educated, of marked ability and untiring energy, his advice has been of the 
greatest assistance to me in all stages of the work, and it is fortunate that it 
has been found possible to post him to the District staff as Revenue Assistant 
to the Deputy Commissioner at the conclusion of operations. Of the Extra 
Tahsflddrs, I would give the foremost place to Amir-ud-dm, who held charge 
in Ajndla from the first, except for a few months when he was disabled by 
niekness. In Tarn Taran, Lala Atma Ram, though somewhat wanting in 
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power of control and sustained energy, was a useful officer from Lis previous 
knowledge of settlement details, and I could always be absolutely confident 
of his integrity. I was not always fortunate in the Deputy Superintendents 
with whom I had to work. The best were Lala Sada Rang and Sayad Fazal 
Husain. The former acted for some time as Extra Tahsildar of Amritsar, 
but the latter got no opening for promotion to substantive rank, which is 
to be regretted, as he proved himself an officer whose work was in every 
way to be depended on, and who won the confidence of the people. 

J. A. GRANT, 

The 18th October 1893. Settlement Collector. 



APPENDIX A. 

General Statement shoiving Pojndation, Ai-ea, Crop Area and Revenue of the Amritsar District at the time of reassessment, 1891-93. 
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ColniQD 9 iaolndea the following itema of defarred revenue, viz., Ea. 1,667, Ka. 1,160 and Ka. 1,796, Total lU. 4,623. 




APPENDIX B. 

List of Gazette Notifications regarding the Revised Settlement of the Amritsar District. 


No. 

Date. 

Subject. 

749 

3rd November 1887 

1 

Mr. J. A. Grant, As.sistant Commissioner, posted to the 
Amritsar district. 

1053—1 

22rid October 1887 

Mr. J. A. Grant, Assistant Commissioner, invested with 
the powers of a Munsiff, 1st class, within the limits of 
the Amritsar District. 

1053—2 

Do. 

Mr. J. A. Grant, A.ssistaut Commissioner, appointed a 
Magistrate of the 1st class in the Amritsar District. 

736—1 

1st November 1887 

Mr. J. A. Grant, Assistant Commissioner, empowered to 
decide suits, mentioned in the first group in sub-section 
(3) of section 77 of the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1877. 

736—2 

Do. 

1 

All the powers of a Collector under the Punjab Tenancy 
Act of 1887, conferred npon Mr. J. A. Grant, Assistant 
Collector, to bo e.xercised within the Amritsar Dis¬ 
trict. 

736—4 

Do. 

All the powers of a Collecdor under the Punjnb Land 
Kevenue Act 1887 (except those under Chapter VI), 

, conferred npon Mr. J. A. Grant, Assistant Collector, 

! to be exereised within the Amritsar district. 

29 

26tb Jaimary 1888 

Notified under section 49 (1) of the Land Revenue Act, 
1887, that a general reassessment of the land revenue 
in the Amritsar District is about to be undertaken. 

339 

27tb March 1888 

Lala Bbawani Da.s, As.sistant Collector, 1st grade, joined 
the Amritsar Distinct (as Extra Assi.stant Commis¬ 
sioner). 

241-1 

16th March 1888 

Lala Bhawani Das, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
invested with the powers of a Munsilf of the Ist class. 

150 

10th July 1888 

Mr. J. A. Grant, not to be subject to the control of the 
Collector in the exercise of the powers conferred on 
him by Notifications Nos. 736-2 and 736-4, dated 1st 
November 1887, 

208 

1 

! 

9tli Soptoraher 1889 ... 

Under section 5 (2), Act XX of 1883, Rs. 5-3-4 per cent, 
fixed as the proportion which the local rate shall bear 
to the annaal value of land in the Amritsar District. 

2621—1 

10th June 1891 

Publishes amended Schedule of water-rate.s for irrigation 
from the Bari Doab Canal. Notifies that the wafer- 
advantage rate heretofore levied, shall cease to be 
levied on lands wateied from the Biiri Doab Canal, 
subsequent to the 1st April 1891. 

340 

25tli May 1891 

Directs that the record of rights of all the estate.s, 
included in tlie District of Amristar, shall be specially 
revised. 

361—A 

20tli June 1892 

Lala Bhawani Das, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
invested with all the powers of a Collector under the 
Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887 (except those under 
Cliifpter VI), to bo exercised within the Amritsar 
District (during the absence of Mr. J, A. Grant, Settle¬ 
ment Collector, on leave). 

361—B 

20tli June 1892 

Powers of a'CoUeetor under tlie Punjab Tenancy Act 
similarly conferred on Lala Bhawani Das, Assistant 
Collector. 

635-A 

2l8t September 1892 ... 1 

Withdraws the powers conferred by Notifications Nos. 
361 A. and B. of20tli June 1692, on Lala Bhawdni Dds, 
re-appoints him an Assistant Collector, 1st grade, under 
the Land Revenue Act, and ro-empowers him to hear 
suits mentioned in the 1st group, sub-section (3) of 
section 77 of the Punjab Tenancy Act. 


jjoTj;.—From the above are omitted Notifications issncd from time to time conferring the powers of an 
Assistant Collector, 2Dd grade, under Chapter IV, of the land Eevenue Act, upon sundry Deputy Superintendents of 
Settlement, 
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Gkand Total 


3 , 18,570 0 10 







